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BACKGHOUNQ 

The Passov report rele?»sed last year on the District School 
system is responsible for a vast reorgrrdzation program. 

However, there was one program being tried on a pilot basis 
l?st year th^»t mav be the very cure for some of the ails discovered 
by Paissow. This pilot program is "Enrichment Through i^adio", 

^n experiment in classroom radio as a l^^nguage arts tool* The project 
has been tested for more than a year under Title III in partnership 
with .imeric^>n University. Radios have been in I 64 classrooms with 
aDoroxim^^tely 50>000 children participating. The project included in- 
service training for te^'chers, research and development of a number of 
curricula ideas which show promise of being an effective language arts 
nrogr^m. This promise is contingent, of course, on the continuation 
end gradu^^l expansion of the use of radio. 

When looked at on paper, "Enrichment Through Radio^' seems modest 
because of the lov/ costs and small st'^ff reouired to operate it. 

However, Jerrold Sandler, Director of National Educational Broad- 
casters, pointed out in '' workshop for participating teachers, ”The 
expex'imentel project you^re oper^>ting in the District of Columbia is 
donmistr^ting that creative use of classroim radio could have national 
impact in meeting urban educational problems," 

The phrase "classroom radio" suggests miny possibilities, most 
of them being"good morning children" entertainment and saccarine moral 
lessons, ^en people think of new ideas in broadcasting they think of 
television. But, as Mr. Sandler pointed out, this country is years be- 
hind England, Canada and Australia in making the most of radio, iiany 
people in the field have pinpointed the radio project in the b,C. 

Schools as one of the few attempts to do something creative and innova- 
tive in radio. 

"Enrichment Through iJadlo" has been concentrating on the language 
difficulties of children who enter the public classroom from ghetto 
are^^s where their families speak a dialect. The pjroject v»s conceived 
as compensatory education for students not perfonaing up to the level of 
their presumed abilities as a result of langu^ige defioienoiea. Pro- 
grams developed in the pilot stage were designed to motivate them to 
participate in the classroom rather than withdraw* Teachers wore 
provided vdth guidelines and suggestions of how to broaden this partici- 
pation into ft constructive learning process. The prograns thc-^t were 
bro^do^st were true to the experiences of ghetto children. Students and 
te®chera >fere used in the broadcasts and it is hoped th^t future broad- 
O'^sts will involve their parents as vreU, 
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CLASSROOM PROBI£^g IN U R Rj^yyAREAS THAT NECF: SSITAT £D THE »[;^fRICHKEN X 
TRHOUGH RADIO" PILOT PJiQJECT^ '^' 

Te^>chers in the DlsiKct of Columbia face three major problems! 

1, The ineffectiveness of te^chinf re.^ding and witing to 
children vdio ^re ur^able to egress themselves in complete st?nd-rd 
English sentences, 

2, The lack of classroom materials that deal re'^listlcally with 
the problems -nd needs of ghetto children, 

3, The classroom discipline problem that may h^ve its roots in 
the failure to deal successfully \vith the preceding problems* 



These problem are*s were cited in detail in the i^assow report, but 
of course, educators in the District have long been aware of their 
existence and have been experimenting with projects such as this to. de?-: 
termine hovr these problfenfs ‘might best be solved. 

The staff working on the project, the classroom teachers who par- 
ticipated, the rese'-rch persoruiel \>iho did the testing, and the educa- 
tional and professional specialists who were consulted are overwhelmingly 
c>nvinced of the project's success and its need to be continued. In 
the following statements of this report, we hope to demonstrate hov/ 
radio h'^s proved to be an efx'ective language arts tool, but first, a 
closer lo'ik at the pmbleras themselves, 

NEGRO CHILDREl^ FROM GHETTO AREAS SPEAK A DIAIECT: A L\KGUaGE 

JUST AS COMPLEX IN ITS GRAMMAR AS STANl^ARD ENGUSi; AND ONE THAT 
mWAOES TO SURVIVE IN SPITS 0? TliE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEMS. AT LEAST 
A THIRD, POSSIBLY MORE, OF THE CHILDREN IM DISTRICT PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
HAVE THIS LAHGUAGF. PROBLEM. 

These are the facts. Linguists across the country are beginning 
to ana.lyze Negro speech p'^ttems '^nd are asaeiting that far from being 
corruptions or aloppy English they are elements of a separate and legiti- 
mate language. 

This ap*>roving nod from academicians is welcome in that it is 
helping to reshape the thinking of classroom teachers as they correct 
their students, but it doesn't alter the cruel facts of life for dia- 
lect«-speaking children. The public sneaking children. The publlr 
school system (as well as our economic and social institutions) is 
historically an instl .ution of white culture and speech, School progranu 
in all cities are geared to the assumption that everyone speaks or 
should soesk st^^nd^^rd English. In the District of Colambia, some 
co^^nsator^ projects are being tested, but none are in operation on a 
cltywlde basis. 
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The langu^fe difficulties that dialect-speaking children ex- 
perience from the first dav they* enter school are r big factor in 
underachieveinent. It’s not uncomnion to hear people say of Kcgro children, 
"I ca.'Jt understand a word they’re saying.” \iell, re^^erse that. 1 hat 
of children who can't understand a vrard their teachers are saying and 
must try to read in a l*ngu^ge that is foreign to them. There is also 
the enotional problem they face when teachers try to get then to reject 
the ianru'ge that is used in their homes. Unless handled skillfixlly 
t is teaching of st'nd'^rd linglish can cause children to reject themselves. 

But, something must be done to teach children stanc'ard English. 

Not only do language differences account for mny problems in the class- 
room, but also for social problerns outside the classroom. ^;nd, as 
teac lers knou only too well, how can young Negroes expect to get good 
Jobs if they c-’>nnot speak in the accepted way. langston Hughes, the 
Negro ooet, summed it up in this way: "I’m dug because I dig all Jives.” 

If Negro children fail to become bilingual, then mazy opportunities 
!>re nemanentlv closed to them. Some uro=^n public school systeira are 
beginning to recognize and accept their responsibility to help students 
become bilingual %dthout teaching them to hate ^.hemselves or their ovm 
1-ngu^ge. 

Aside from, or perhaps adj'^cent to, the L''ngua.ge problem in the 
classroom, is the lack of interest th^t students show in regular 
classroom work. The teaching materials spring from a white culture that 
is foreign to them and which is "cooP to i eject. In elementarj^ school, 
there is frustration and unruliness. In the secondary grades, this de- 
velops into serious discipline problems. Schools are trying to reor- 
g'^nize their curricula to meet the special needs of the children describee 
here. But there are not enough materials to go around or eriough teachers 
cspeciallv trained to deal with the problems, 

The district of Columbia has been operating a language arts pro- 
gram in the elementary schools on a limited basis with teachers who 
soend their entire da^^ teaching language arts skills. Ideally there 
should be such a te''cher for every school and everv child should ‘ 
hove exposure to this special training eveiy^ year they are in school. 

The si^'.ple f*^ct is th^'t there are not enough such teachers. 

The Passow report paid particular compliments to the Language 
Arts Program and to its recognition of the fact that children cannot 
be taught^to read before^j^ agitauaht to speak the Icnguage^ they 
ye reading. In teaching for eign languages such as Fx*ench and 
^^nish, th is has lory been accepted, "^hildrerTmuTtrunierstand the 
)^eaning of words an d be abl e to put their ow n thougi^ into wrds be^ 
fore they can have any concept of !>honetics Vnd aramm^r and begin to 
read and write. ^ ^ ^ 
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Since there was no assurance th^^t the Language Arts Progran 
wnuld be expanded to include all schools which secit^. to need its services, 
the idea of producinr radio broadcasts that embodied the technicues of 
t \e Program's special te'chers wps conceived, These Programs v/ere to be 
brO'^dcast \dth teacher guides so thrt every teacher using them vfl?uld 
become, in a sense, ^ l«^ngu.3;s® arts teacher. 



WHY RADIO? 



^/hen an^ly^ed metLodicalW, radio is probably the most appro- 
priate tool foi' te*5Ching language crts. The fa.ct that it costs so little 
is bonus, 

1. A R\DI0 IS \ FA^}ILIAK ANO SIMPLE! PIECE OF EQUIPtraT TO 
PURCHASE AND OPERATE. All a te^»cher has to do is take the radio from 
its stor^pe cabinet ^’nd turn it on. If a r^dio isn't -^v'^ilable in her 
school, either she or her students cane-'^sily bring one fro home on 
the 68^r of the ')ro^»dc®st, (Few people who live in cities are unavmre 
of the teenagers who v.alk up and doivn the streets with their transistors 
blaring. For many, it is their escape from their environment of closed 
bound^»ries, ) Once the r^dio is i:urned on for the classroom broad- 
cast, the teacher is fr-o to direct her cl'^ss into particip'^tion with the 
help of detailed tercher guides prepared by people who know both 
broadcasting qnd the classroom, 

2. AT Thn: SAME TIME RADIO IS FAMILIAR IT IS STILL A OF 

THE OUTSIDE, ADULT U0Rl\) AND HAS THE AURORA OP EXCiTliMCWT FOR STUDEJTO 
VtoN THEY Kl^CW BROAOC/lSTS ARE BEING MADE JUST FOR THEM. When they hear 
their ciRBsrvtes a.id teachers and even their parents on a cit'O'dde 
broadcast, youngsters h'^ve the opx>rtunity to feel that they really 

are a part of the world. With the teacher's help, incentive and 'iwtiva- 
tion to try harder can replace despair, 

3. RADIO IS SOUND AI/}N2 AHD THE STUDENT ?RIST USD HIS IMACI- 
MATION TO SUPPLY HISSING DETAIL. Ch! Idren learn imitat. on, but 
the^^ can f^il to learn to think by themselves if irltation never 
gives vmy to creation. Programs thus far h^-'ve been designed to compel 
stur'ents to look dceoly into themselves anc' to vhat they reallv are. 
Teachers participating in the project have been trained to reject right 
or wrong answers ^nd to ellow students to express their o%m thoughts. 
This, rather th^^n imit''te i^‘t he sees or say What he believes people 
want hifvto say end h-s been m'^de to feel is '''pprooriate to the 
classroom. The programs h'^ve been designed to remove the unrealistic 
WJ^Us f'nd blackboards from the classroom and let students eee th^t wh^t 
h^^nnens on the outside can be dealt vdth i school# With sound and not 
Pictures, students heve^^nly the pictures. In their eW*6lnil^Jlnd ralAte • 
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w. it they ere he-^rin^ to their o\m exoeriences. They Learn to accept 
tliemselves rather th^n reject what they feel the world has already 
rejected for them. 

These st'^tements '"bout radio "re not Automatic with the mechanical 
instrument itself. Their truth depends on the skill of the bro^^dc=^ sting 
education’ll st"ff. But the testing results, well as comr/ients 
written by participating te^^chers Irve demonstrated th t radio used 
in this project h^s lived up to these proJectiLns. 



A SUl-MRY OF THE PLAKNIUG STAGES OF '^ENRICKI-iEhT THI:OUGh RADIO" 

The following f ve objectives were to be achieved by the planning 

grant: 



1. Determine the, curriculum needs of the District of Coluirbia 
School System vdiich nay be served through the use of r-^'dio. 

During the plinning grant, nrny classrooms vjere personnaly 
visited b • the st^^ff jn^ny te-'chers interviewed. All teachers 
p^rticip“'ting in the project (eleiT:entary teachers and secondary English 
and speech to'^chers) were invited to an all^dav workshop vhere their 
classroom needs and program ideas \,ere solicited and \rritten down. 

Those remarks #^nd teacher evaluations are in the appendix, 

Depv^rtroent heeds of secondary areas outside the English and apecch 
departments ivere interviewed as to liou radio might serve their curricu- 
lum needs. Their comments are in the a^^oendix of this i'e’oort. 



2, i)etermine how ladio might be used to supplement the itH ' 
service education of classroom teachers relative to language arts and 
listening skills. 



In addition to evaluating the connents of teachers themselves, in- 
terviewing a number of educ'^tlonal broadcasting professionals outside 
the D,C. labile School System, and soliciting advice and help from D.C. 
Teacher* s College, a number of in-service ideas emerged \/ithin the 
radio staff a result of w-^tching the project at work. The combined 
suggestions and idea's are contained in a separate section of ti is report 
titled THC FUTUFi:: TEACHER PARTICIPATION AND IN-SERVICE TRAINING. 

3. bi'ite, produce and test several kinds of progrars (at different 
levels) which vdll meet the curriculum needs deterrdned in tws above. 



A total of t/i piojms designed for the different age groups in- 
volved were produced and tested. A schedule of broadcasting lifting ' 
these prograai is included^ In. the appendix. Each program was in the appen- 
dix, The pro/;ra)ns were evr-^lu^^ted by the teachers theaiselves as veil as 
a team of researchers from Catholic University, 

4* Evaluate the effectiveness in the classroom of the programs 
which have bean constructed. 




The eY^u^tion done by Catholic University is in the appendix 
as well as a report of teacher evaluations th^t were compiled at the 
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recent in-service v.orkshop, 

5> Choose ?mong the pro^r^m t^^pes tested -snd develop a coordinated 
series of eur^l jn^^teri^ls for use in the len£^uage ?jrts and other curricula 
in the district of Columbia Public Schools, 

In another section of this report titled TtTT FUTUIiE: V^HAT KINDS 

OF PROGRAMS? there is a compilation of prograrA ideas for the differ- 
ent classroom levels. Some of these program ideas would be done on a 
single-shot b^ais ®nd others v/ould be developed as a continuing series. 



T HS FUT WEi KINDS OF PRQ GFAIS? 



The premise of this entire report is that classroom radio c-m 
help children overcame lenpuape difficulties and can help reinforce 
other curriculum areas, 

However^thereis an important fact to be noted: vou can't force 

children to learn standard gnplish or to learn anythirig for that irntter 
if they don't want to learn, ^btivation and incentive must be built 
into everv program th-t goes on the sir. Children vlll learn only if 
they want to and naking them w nt to should be as iriiportant aa the 
perfecting of any academic exercise. 

The experience in our broncasting. has been that children at the 
elementary level are naturally curious and respond easily to things that 
^re imaginative, different and fun. Students at the secondarv level 
were found to Jiave " built-in rejection syster.i against tilings that 
ome from school, ' hat they \r^nt to know is "how to be popular" and 
’how to be rich," Developing ny»terial tht^ is intellectually honest 
^nd vet '“ble to ^opeal at this level is the problem at hand. 

Visits to the classroom ^nd interviews \dth teachers in the city 
ro c?^led th^t students at the secondary level are sophisticated in an 
e.'^rthy, worldly wav ^nd are hardened against middle class clicues th^> 
h've no relev nee for them. Student reaction to the deinonstration 
tro-dcasts reinforced the thinking of our staff that these students 
c.'^n't be "coniAed" or coerced into learning. 

If secondary students participate and involve themselves in the 
vlassroora^ it's probably for competitive^ personal or pragmatic 
reasons. Someone has convinced them th"t by kriowing more about theL>- 
selves and the lorld they live in \dll help tlicm have a bigger share 
of th^'t world. 

And, it was found, thst when a student lets dom his defense 
mechanisms to a point of genuine response in the classroom, it will have 
to be because he hes some hope of success, frogrars for broadcast 
into the clrssroom must be prepared with success and hope available to 
-the student who tries. 
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The sbove statements perta: n prima ily to the sec jndary grades 
th'jugh they are often rpplic®ble in the older element aiy groups* 

The exoerience in testing prograns in the elementaiy grades seems 
to point to n continuation and expansion of the kinds of prograias 
tried* These >/ere raw sounds, narrated stories, poetry, language games, 
quiedes and social situations* These programs would be put together 
in such ^ vray as to achieve the langu-’ge arts objectives that are stated 
in the following section titled THE FUTURE: PROGRArtniNG OBJECTIVES* 

Ho:^ever, the programs tested nt the secondary leveL indicated 
that all m'*terial should be gutsv and hard-hitting if students are to 
be interested and involved* And ever?r program must dig deep to make 
students feel their relationship to the material being broadcast* In 
other words, concrete and person-oriented, rather than abstract* 

Programs, even those dealing ^vith facts and figures, must be directly 
tied to the student^s ov/n vrorld and experience. 

Broadcasts at the secondary level must bring the ghetto student's 
world into the classroom, but even more Important is relating that 
world to the bigger world of ideas, geogr'^phy and technology. 

How can broadcasts he these things and *lso relate to the everyday 
work th-t roes on in the classroom? 

To begin with, teachers using radio, or at least key teachers in 
tyeirr building, must be intimately ii^rolved in the entire planning of 
materials and skilled in the handling of follovp-up activities. The 
section of this report titled THE FUTURE: TEACliER PARTICIPATlOl] AND 

IN-SERVICE TJIAINING outlines teacher involvement and build ng of skills. 

The following categoriee of programs have been arbitrariily de- 
veloped aa*arbesult of ejmeriences in the "Enrichment Through Kadio" 
pioject* These c^'tegories would be useful in the math and science room 
and history room as well as in the English room* The program ideas under 
these categories -re primarily designed as language arts programs, but 
in examining the list it will be easy to see extensions into the different 
curriculum areas, 

1, Il/FOWttTION programs reaching beyond the child’s environment, 
but in a provocative way that makes new learning experiences see.i 
possible; 



a, dramatization of news events with sounds 

b, factual programs to supplement class texf,s 

c, nrograjj^s using sounds from literature being studied 
in the classroom for identification by students 

d* prograjA describing culture and language of different 
countries 

d, cultural prograp^s with built-in student Involvement 

f, job infomstlon and employment procedures 

g, consumer, health, and safety infoxtnation 
h» dramatizations of novels, poetry and plays 
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2, lOUKTIFY profr^ms th?it let students feel a part of the big 
world outside including oro grains th'^t emphasize positive values of 
Negro culture and history and allow students to feel the legitimacy of 
their own world by bringing it Into the classroom* 

a« taped intervievj^s in the conr>unity using inr-group 
Is nguage 

b* Negro literature and history programs 

c. American folk and jazz music 

d* pro'^rams on sterotyping beginning with example of 
small children's ideas of wh^t an Indian is like 
and ending idth full scale examination of stero- 
typing 

e* tapes of students and parents discussing their own 
opinions and attitudes and role-plaving "who ara I?" 

f. program of Negro huinor and examination of wh^t makes 
people laugh 

TOPIC programs that lead to discussion of personal experi- 
ences and thoughts and identification beyond the Negro cummunity, 

These progra;is should begin and end with the question "idiy?" and 
may overlap \dth some of the program ideas listed above. 

a. program on dropping out of school (not a moral lesson) 

' and uhat happens to youj the outline for such a program 
using students from Sping'^rn has been developed 

b. dramatizations of open- ended social situations that 
force students to examine their own motives and emotior- 

c. taped interviews with "establishment" and "hero" flgur<r.^ 
where students ask their own question 

d* prograjts on propaganda and how it v^rks 

4# IHAGINATIOh programs including sound ganies and programs that 
involve students bv getting then to pretend and role-play and create, 
their own poems, stories and pictures. 

These Are the suggested categories for ev'^lu-tlng the potential 
of A orogr^^Ri ide*. At the teacher workshop held January 6, 196b, 
o'^r^dcipating teachers took these categories and developed detailed 
ouggSstions for broadca^^ting. Those ideas are in the appendix of 
this rer^ort. 

In determining which program ideas to develop and produce fir»t 
and which ones lend themselves to a continuing series, it vdll have to 
fir it be detemlned what the District of Columbia Public Schools is 
willing to dOiKational Educational Radio has shown a great deal of . 
interest in "Enrichment Through fisdio" and has suggested the possibility 
of picking up several series for cross-country broadcast. Other cities 
have directly e^q^resjed their interest in obtaining tapes that are 
produced here« 
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THE FUTURE; PRQCRAmiKG oeJECTmS 



The propr^zn identified in the preceding section had implied 
objectives. These ob, ectives would be served depending on the Quality 
of the broadcast and skill of t le teacher in planning and executing 
follow-up activities* 

The teacher has been identified as the single most important 
oerson in a^program of cl''‘ssroon radio. Various te chers hi'’ve contri- 
buted to the planning of follow-up activities thet have been used to 
d'^te and evenr broadcast is \n:'itten vdth the foremost thought of how 
the teacher c-'^n use it in the cl'^ssroonu i^ach broaderst is supplemented 
with a complete teacher’s giiide outlining the main ideas of the program, 
how long it runs, its purpose and suggested follov^up for use in the class- 
rom 

Teachers themselves have contributed to the development of the 
theorv th^t there ^re no ’'right" or "ifrong" answers. Students are all 
too willing to initiative by figuring out v/hat the teacher ex- 

pects, memorizing somebody else's ideas ?md letting it^go at that. 

These programs, however, are to provoke origin?’! thinking and oral ex- 
pression of those thoughts. V/ith the beginning of oral competence, the 
te-''cher c^n then lo?'icelly begin to teach reading and vriting. 

Experience has shown that she vdll h've a more responsive class. 

In the elementJ^ry gr^^des K-3, program objectives will involve the 
•foUovdng performance from children: 

1. listen actively and attentively 

2. talk st»nt?'neously 

3# ex^)res8 themselves in complete sentences where appropriate 

4. learn that words have precise meanings and use words correctly 

5. ejqaand voc»bul'>iv through introduction to new words and 
related use of them in follow-up activities 

6. develop confidence in talking to a grouo 

7. develoo self-esteeri and identity 

8. learn to de?l ;dth their negative feelings 

9. develop critical awareness of their environment 

10. develop aw^^reness of standard English 

11. learn to pronounce v^rds correctly end enunciate clearly 

12. experience a co-^prehension of language leading to improved 
reading and writing 

In the upper grades and secondary schools, broadcasts vill have 
as their main objective, providl:ig the stimulus to students for greater 
participation in the classroom and eliminating the "tunirig-out" of 
students who feel alienated end uninspired. The unscientific elm of 
giving hope to students who feel hopeless and helping them conie to a 
better understanding of themselves and a better self-image is part of 
this project. 
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It is hoped thgt the st'^te/nents thus f<9r h'^ve illustrated the 
connection between frustration and langu^pe diffictolties* Eliminating 
this frustration is the first objective. If tivt is achieved, then it 
is reasonable to return to the prformance objectives outlined for 
elementary children. The same would apply '>nd the follovdng should be 
added : 



0 paining of new information 

2) learning to identify r?a.in ide^s from irrelevant materials 

3) development of critical thinking 

4) creating oidginal materials 

5) deiiionstratinp an understanding of learning as separate 
from memoriz tion and repetition 



TEACHER PARTICIPATION AUD I>;-S£RVICE TRAIljlNG 



Experiences in the pilot testing of classroom radio demonstra- 
ted the necessity of Anvolvinp the teacher *-s much as possible in the 
planning and production of broadcasts, ^side from this, there is need 
for exchange of ideas between te-chers and prodiiction staff and between 
te^>chers themselves. In-service training is also necessary if teachers 
«re to become skillful -''t integrating a mechanical tool into the live 
cl^'ssroom. The foUoodng ideas h‘ve been developed in the pilot stage 
for continuation into the permanent programs 

1) The use .of radio ^s an in-service training media for teachers 
is being considered in cooperation vdth the DX* Teacher’s College. 

;ral dem>nstr*itlon of successful and unsuccessful teaching methods would 
be dramatized. 

2) Teachers and studen s should be used In broadcasts vhenever 
possible. 

3) Teachers and students should be paid a small sum for usable 
program ideas end sxiggestl ns. This Incentive method has a precedent 
in U. S, Government offices and has proved successful, 

4) Teachers should receive their program guides and broadcasting 
scheduled at least twc weeks before the actual broadcasts and they should 
be sent an advance notice aurimarlzihg briefly what broadcasts they might 
expect j^t the beginning of each 9-we»k period. 

5) Teachers should be used in preparing teacher guides and pro- 
gr-'^ms should be tested in one or more classrooms before they go on the 
air so that a more accurate guide might be written based on pupil re- 
sponse. 

6) A monthly newsletter should be sent to teachers outlining 
the developing dimlnsions of cl'^ssroom radio and reporting on the 
successes and i-maknesses of activities that being used as broad- 
cast follow-ups, 

7) At least one end ^iOpefully two workshops should be held each 
ve»r( ®t the beginning of the 1 term and beginning of the second 
tenru These workshops would follow the precedent est'^blished the one 
held Janu^rv 6, 1968, with teacher p'^rtlclpetion and iio-service training 
^e the objectives, Rele«^sed ti e would be needed, although the i>sturday 
vr>ricshop with seems the r ost fe^^sible idea with substitutes being so 
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PISSSI^NATIOM TO mN^PARTICIPAnNfr STAFF AW IWOLVELSNT 0^ COUNTY SCHOOLS 



Ho v; can te^'chers who are ncrt directly involved in the project 
be informed end allowed to participate if they so desire? Eventually^ 
all teachers should be pert of classroom broadcasting end regular re- 
ceivers of teacher materials. At this points key teachers vould be 
design'^ted to pr rticipate ir. ;;orkshop sessions although every teacher 
could participate in the radio in-service training broadcasts, in vdiich 
radio would be used as the training device. 

Meanwhile, all teachers in the city who have not been directly 
suoplied vTith radios should receive a full report on the py^ject and a 
form to return to the program director if they desire more inforni'^tion 
and wish to p^rticpate on a voluntary basis* 

Regular progress reports should be sent to school administ>-ators, 
the Board of Education, Department ueads and principals* 

County schools sent representatives to the recent workshop and 
are already interested in participating, in the broadcasts* They should 
be supplied vdth regufl^r information and bro'^dcasting schedules* 

A library of taoes should be maintained so th t they mav be 
borrovfed by te'^chers w}jo missed a broadcast, were uneble to obtain radio, 
who want to repe^'t it for any reason, and also for teachers outside the 
system who ere interested in the r''dio project* Tapes used nost frequently 
should be m®de available through the Learning Resource Centers in every 
building. 

COORDINATION COONCILSt I) hlTH TOP LEVEL PEftSOMNSL IN EDUCATION AM) 
Bm'tPC^^STING; 2) WITH APPROPt^IAr?. CIVIC OftCAHIZATIOHS i 3) WITH pTRERTS 
AND CQfKUNITY REHtESEHTATIVES IfiADllJG TO P033IBLg FfiOCRAM'QMO FOR 
THE PARENTS OF GHBITO CHIIDflEN 

It h 2^8 been demenstr^ted during the pilot stages of this pro- 
ject that coordinated efforts are necessary for the dissemination of 
infornv'tion to the various agencies and professior^l personnel and 
citizens who are involved in the process of education. 

WHERE 00 GC FROM HEKE? 

V^We reported the results of the pilot stages of ^Ehrlohnent 
Through Radio’*, Supporting material is in the appendix, and some broad 
suggestions and guidelines for the use of radio have been outlined* That 
leaves one thing left to do: the decision of where we go from here. 

In making that decision the following things are involved? 

1, How rulckly do we want to frove forward in rr^klng radio avail- 
able across the city to clessx>oom teoohers and students? 

A broadcast jreouires the aajne amount of staff and facilities 
whether it is he^rd b^' one person or b-^ BdlXionSi Involved in deciding 

. fj/' . 

• , i , , * • • 




how manv and vhat teachers should be fiven the chance to use radio, it 
should be remeinbered how easily thev can ^et a r^dio into their class- 
room if thev are just aw=re th^t a broadcast is available to them* In 
othei words, ^ettinr broadcasts schedules ^nd teacher fuides to as roan'!' 
teachers as is clericr?lly x>ssible is one approach. This \«)uld be an 
inexpensive operation and \dth several in-service broadc=^sts for teachers 
usinf radio to introduce radio to teacher^ it could v;ork reasonably 
STioothlv, teachers frou each school woulc need to be desipnated for 

Toarticipption in vx>rkshops and further skill-buildin^r. 

2. 1/hat kinds of broadcasts and hovr often? 

The pilot project h^'s produced enough evidence and expertise 
to move ahead ivith a full-scale language arts broadcasting schedule* 
Material is available for progr'^trx developpent^ the key needs in both 
elemental' schools "3ndl secondary English and sneech classrooms h^^ve 
noted and incorporated into the thinking of the P roject; and, the 
success of these broLdc^>sts in helping teachers eliminate language 
difficulties has been aemonstr’^ted. It ould seen that the development 
of several continuing series at each of the different grade levels with 
occasion" 1 broadcasts on a single-shot basis would be the next step in 
th^^raduation to A full-scale language arts program* 

\5n''rtroent heads in other curriculum *^reas have expressed their 
interest In rt\dio and made suggestions as to hovr it c;"n help their ora 
teachers. It would seern logical to broadcast on a pilot basis to 
teachers in other areas. 

Hov; often broadcasts are ;^de vdll of course depend on the 
facilities '‘nd staff "v®ilable for future broadcasting. Effectiveness 
in the classroom seems dependent on regular usage vdth at least one 
bro^'dc^ct week per grr.de level. This corwnt is supported by the 
teacher evalus^tions coMpiled at the recent vorkshop. Perhaps each 
series would run one-month so as to coordinate \dth the unit work done 
by teachers. Of course, althougn there may be only one or two broad- 
c^'ets At eeob gradeMeyel. during the course of the week those broa leasts 
mu*'t be repeated several times to give every teacher the ch^snee to work 
them into her schedule. 

In-service broadcasts for teachers aixl instructional and informa- 
tional broadc^iists for parents are two other areas that should be con- 
sidered. iiadio could effectively and efficiently serve as the link 
which connects the central adninistration to the professional and non- 
orofessiDnol school personnel and to the corriimity at large. 
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Budget 

Annual Cost fcr Expanded Service 
July 1, T968-Juxie 30, 1969 



The total request is in the amount of $2t 1,290# 50 ard is 

to be distributed -s follows: 



I, Public Schools of the District of Coliwibia 
A- St^ff 

Director, In-School Broadcasting: 1 position 

Class 6 $15,455.00 

Writer-Producers; 3 positions. Class 13 

($S,600) 25,300.00 

Technicians (Remote and Recording): 2 Class 15 

($7,&90) 15,780.00 

Secretar*^: 1 position, GS-*6 

(Step 4, $6,137) 6,137.00 

Clerk typist; 2 positions, GS-4 

(v 4 , 995 ) 9,990,00 

Lesson Guide and Tape Librarian: 1 position. 

Class 15, ($7,550) 7,550.00 

Field Coordinator: 1 position Class 9 

(11,015) 11,015,00 

Part-Time Staff (Talent, Consultant, Technical) 5,000.00 



Total, Salaries and a^^es Exclusive of benefits 

$^6,727.00 

B. Travel 

I. Staff 

a. Staff travel including per diem fnd 
allovfanees for participation at con- 



ferences, Institutes, seminars, etc. $ ',500 -00 
b. Mileage allowance (estimated at 

$100 per month) 1,200.00 

2, Pupile 

Two 2 hour trips per month at .>23.00 
s'ch for fO months 4^.00 

Total Travel $3,1W.OO 

C, Membership Rees 427,50 

IJASB - NER - 1st year 

(Cost for subsequent rears- ^870,50) 



$427.50 
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D. Supplies 

1. Tape, *iftgnetic, reoarding 

(2,^00 tapes @ $t.50, 5 IJi. 600 ft.) 

2. Office supplies 

3. Printing, conmunications, lesson guides 
A. Editing supplies 

5. Postage 

6. Program purchases 

7. Recording and cataloguing supplies 

Total Supplies 



E, Eouipment 

1, Radio receivers, 500 6 $30,00 

2. Furniture, office 

3< Telephone (estiinate based on 2.1ines ' 
6 phones) 
h. Studio 

5. Dubber 

6. Field recorders, 2 ® $1,200 

7. P.emote Studio 

6, Re pi? cement parts 

9. Typewiters and mimeographing eoulpiaent 
Total, Equipment 



F. Irt-Sei»vice Education 

One day per teacher "for three hundred 
teachers 5 $25,00 per person 



Total 

Total estimsted budget for the first 
year, D. C. Public Schools 

The American University Budget for D, C. Schools 
Radio Project 



$ 3,900.00 

1,000.00 

5,000.00 

iOO.OO 

1,000.00 

3,000.00 

3.000.00 

$17i 100.00 



$15,000.00 

2,476.00 

200.00 

12,000.00 

5,000,00 

2,400.00 

3,000.00 

1,500.00 

1.510.00 

$43,086.00 



7.500.0 0 
S 7,500.00 
$168,000.50 



V 43,190.00 



Grand Total 



$211,190.50 
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i 

As p^rt of the project ‘*"^;nrichinent Through Radio" WAl^U-*F^^ 
undertook to surve’»>^ persons involved in sone aspects of in- school 
radio instructions for oublic education. 

tJ^estionnaires^ were sent to 145 persons representing instruc- j 

tional stations of the llational Educational Radio Network, language 
nrofr^ms for the disadvantaged, and st-^fce supervisors for the teaching 
of English. p:^roxim'^telv one- third of the questionnaires were returned, 
aakinf total of fifty responses uoon which the following tables are 
based. 

Table I j 



Sources of ..eturned .Questionnaires 



ITER instructional stations 1 1 

Renresentfttives of language programs 

for the disadv'nt'^ged 17 

Et^te Supervisors for the teaching of 
English 17 

Uni’’entified or unusable 5 

^otal cuestionnaires returned 50 

^Roturn rate 3^-5^ 



The responses to the cuestionnaires yielded information on the 
range and type of instructional radio progrmtdnr being broadcast 
in the United States during 196?. A list of these progn'^ms, com^ . 
orlslng t>/entv-seven different subjects and 90 courses is shown in 
Table II, 

1 

See questionnaire appended 
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Table II 



**^Nimiber and tr/pe of In-School subjects being 
broadcast br Radio Stations in the United 
States during 1967# 



Subjects 



Number 'Ofcoxirsew 



Subjects ♦MuB^r of 



Art 

Civics 

i)rama 

Economics 

I^nglish 

Geography 

Guidance 

History 

Health ft Safety 
Language Arts 
Languages 
Listening 
Literal lire 
H^th 



2 

1 

2 

1 

6 

3 

T 

7 

3 

3 

3 

4 
9 
2 



Music . 9 

Jt/thology 1 

News 3 

Periraanship 1 

Poetry 2 

Beading 1 

Science 10 

Social Studies 7 

Social Science 1 

Speech 3 

Teacher In Service 
Training 1 

Vtlting 2 

Vocabulary Buildlng2 



Total number of subjects offered radio 2? 

Total number of courses offered b'*’’ radio 90 



^It is important to note that this list is based on (questionnaire results 
only* Additional courses and subjects are certainly offered by stations 
and institutions not responding or not contacted# 
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The followinr specific stations have been identified as 
broadcasting!: educational npterials for in-school or informal instruc- 
tional ouiDoses. The list has been conpiled from ruestionnaire 
results plus data gathered from the 2 l 96 ? stucjy of educational radio 
made by National Educational Radio. 



Call letters 



Location 



•JAN 

KBPS 

WBAA 

Ksm 

Wetl 

VKTL 

WOVE 

WCBE 

KICO 

KRLC 

KOZE 

ViNAS 

WEPS 

KTIS 

KUOM 

VLDL 

lODN 

VfPIN 

VFIL 

VNYE 

VDTR 

ViTPK 

VPLN 

KRVi: 

\mGo \ 

um 

ViTBE 

K HI 

LHA 

WCR 

KW 

KDPS 

VBCD 

VOAK 

WPSR 

KLHS 

VTBOE 

VWTH 



Indiannopoli.s, Indiana 
Portland, Oregon 
Lafayette, Indiana 
St. Louis, Missouri 
South Bend, Indiana 
Struthers, Ohio 
Gary, Indiana 
Columbus, Ohio 
Calexico, California 
Lewiston, Idaho 
Lewiston, Idaho 
liev; Albany, Indiana 
Elgin, imnois 
MlnneapoU.s, Minnesota 
Minneapolis, iHnnesota 
Mlnneapoli.s, linnesota 
Long Beach, California 
Findlay, Ohio 
PhlladelpWa, Pennsylvania 
New York, New York 
Detroit, iiichlgan 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Nashville, Tennessee 
Eugene, Oregon 
Newark, 'Jew Jersey 
Albuouerque, New Mexico 
Flint, rtichlgan 
hkinole, Indiana 
Madison, ^f&sconsln 
londonville, low York 
El Paso, Texaa 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Royal Oak, Fftchigan 
Evansville, Indiana 
Lewiston, I^ho 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Park Rld^e, Jl.lirv?ls 



^e Hidden Myii^os A.^atus Report on Educational Radio, A report 
"pre^red Herman ^ * land Associates, Inc. CbJ^shington: National 

Eiucdtional Radio, 1967) 

to 
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Among the stations Ident If lecLas broadcasting instructional 
programs were the follow xng -which bear further specific 
mention. 

VfBAA is the radio station licensed to Purdue University. It 
is known for its "School of the -^ir" project which is heard in2?9 
schools vdth 4>775 classrooms. An estimated 1,11*^,602 students 
OJ?rticip«^te in VBAi broadcasts. The Education-'' 1 Supervisor of \iBk\ 
feels that one of the most difficult problems faced b'** instructional 
radio is feedback f.ro:n the classroom to production personnel. i:BA\ 
h^’S used teacher evaluation forms, placed in** the back of each pro- 
gram manual, but the results have not been very successful due to a 
low rate of return. Some other stations hr ye their evaluation sheets 
distributed bv scl ool orincipaln who expect them to be turned in 
at the endof a broadcast or series. Such distribution appears to 
improve the return rate considerably. 

IPAA personnel report that the use of a central sound system 
is not"Successful for radio because it is associa"*ed vlth adminis- 
trative school functions and is not ixnder the control of the teacher. 
Receivers placed in each clrssroom are more flexible in use and are 
more acceptable to the classroom teacher, 

Drama Is used in some BA., programs with college students 
performing on a volunteer basis. College professors are often invited 
to plan or provide a series of broadcasts. 

A noteworthy series of broadcasts originated by B.\A is entitled 
"Creative Thinking". This series deserves special attention because 
it documents the teaching of creativity bv radio. Other series which 
are felt to be particularly successful by v personnel are ords 
' 0 Use," Economics for Elementary School Children", and "News in 
Focus," a current events broadcast. 

KSLH is the statio of the Board of Education of 3t, Louis, 
W.s»ouri. One of the significant findings about KSLH is tho frequent 
"on the air" use of school children in theSr broadcasts. 

A program which has received enthusiastic listener response 
from students and teschers alike, is a rooming broadcast of news for 
the utoer ^r^des. Regular new? stories are covered with an emphasis 
on vocabulary building, spelling, and geographical facts in the news. 
The broadcaste '^re often carried over central sound svstems in the 
schools. The prorrams are sch^jduled just prior to the beginning of 
classes in the morning, a time which may lend itself to the successful 
use of a public address system. 

A significant ettemot at in-service teacher education has been 
achieved by the dietiibution cf a booklet, "How to Use rAdio in the 
Classroom," to all teachers ir. the listening area. 

KBPS, the radio station of the Portland, Oregon, Public iJchools 
reaches an estimated 179 schojls and over 4,000 classroornsj, KBPS 
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activities include exr>eriiientation idth progr^mridng for disadvantaged 
vouth under a Title I grant. The station has also experijnented ’.dth 
a telephone call-in series of broadcasts for 7th and 8th grade students. 
Students provide scripts for some of the broadcasts, 

KBPS has had extensive experience with teacher education by 
radio. TTter school discussion series, dramatic programs, and other 
activities for teachers have been presented, 

WBGO is the station of the Board of Education of the city of 
Newark, Nev; Jersey. Over seventy-five percent of the school students 
in the area are Negro. The station has p^iticipated in "Headstart" 
programs end has developed special programs for I'egro classroom 
audiences, iost notable among the special programs is "Glory Road", 
a series on Ilegro history. 

WJ^S Is the radio st tion of New '.Ibahy, Indiana, licensed to 
the Floyd County Consolida ted -School Corporation. 

Perhaps the irost surp.-*ising aspect of ’ Mb is that it is entirely 
student operated, ' N'.S personnel estimate .th^t their programs are 
used by ninty-five percent of the 1A0 elementary school classrooms 
in Floyd Couritv, Almost all cf the prorram«Tiin| is locally produced 
including l^ngu^ge instruction, soelling, "global concepts^^, and 
listening skills for grades one tlirough three, 

WANW is the radio st'^tion of the Board of Education of the city 
of Albu'^uerrue, New iiexico. It is in an area of Spanish-American 
and Negro minorities. One of the Enost useful procedural devices 
which they h'^ve developed is a five minute musical interval between 
nrogr^ms allowing radio receivers to be moved from classroom to 
cl'esroora, ^inother sensible innovation is teacher manu'’! vdth 
loosele'f so thr^’t new npterial can bo inserted and old material 

changed without major printing costs diiring the school year, 

KLON Is the educational station of the Long Beach Unified School 
Oistrict, Tong Beach, CBllfomla, The prograimlr^ is roooived by 
seventy-seven schools end nearly 100/00C> student! - 

One of the significant teohnirues used b'' KLON is the broad- 
casting of prograas to teachora on o preview basis, Tf'>chers are 
asked to evaluate these progr-^ms before actual use in the cl.f'ssroc . 

The evaluations a sist station personnel and school offielals in 
revising the nsteriels in an effective manner. Perhaps more important, 
the classroom teacher is given a chance to influence the programs 
during production. 

Wfbe is the educational station of the Bo^rd of Education of the city 
of Flint, Michigan, Broadcasts are made to nineteen schools with A73 
classes, It is significant to note th^^t the st'^tion provides amterlals 
for the students .^s well ^s the teachers. These v^teriels Include 
poems, stories,* and illusir*^tions vrhich have relevance to the broadcasts, 



The d^ta gathered b”' this survey sho'.f the great variety of 
subject matter being tr'^nsritted to public school classrooms by rado. 
It is cle^'r th"t rdio is being used all levels of public educfi- 
tion. The survey results do not indic^'te the rel^^tive or general 
effectiveness of r-dio in ^ rigorous lU'^nner. ^uch results '..ere not 
intended. 

The data do reveal th^t radio is a consistent clement in the 
educational experience of students in a limited nunber of school 
Bvstems in various parts of the United States* Hadio appears to 
h^ve the canabilitv of meeting a dde v^rietv of educational nfeds 
including teacher in-service education^ presentation of current ^events, 
specialized skills training, enrichment, and complete courses of 
instruction. 
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TOT AL CUtytC UIJUM OF piSTRICT SCHO OLS? 



TXirinf the pilot sta 3 of ";':nrichment Through Radio*' each 
director of a curriculun p ea was interviewed regarding his interest 
in being consulted qnd inc uded itj plans for broadc'^sting materials into 
the clr''ssrboni. 

It should be underst:od that the following excerpts are not 
direct quotations, but a summary of the preliminary interviews, 

FoHovT'Up conferences and recording sessions should be arranged if 
we continue exploring the use of r dio in other areas outside langu'^ge 
^rts* 



ilRS* JULIA FICKLINC, Guidance and Placement Supervising Director: 
r«»dio c'-n be most helpful in stimulating discussions of how to go about 
getting a Job, Where do you go? Wh?t do you take? How do you dress? 

How should vou ansv/er ouestions? What information do you take with you? 
Occupational information could be given tco, such as, how do you get 
along with your employer or your co-workers, We would be glad to help 
with the formulation of lde?s for these broadcasts or in anv way. 

i'iRS, BFjRNICE Wi \.ADE, Health, Physical Education, /ith!?otics and 
Safety Supervising director: I voxild Hke radio broadcasts to stimulate 

educational discussion in the cl ssrooin on ''forbidden'^ subjects, 
hen we're having illcgitim''te babies in elementary school it's time 
to face the problem of promiscuity and veneral disease, I would also 
like programs on physical fitness, sinoklng, and drugs, 

iJl3. LUCILiJS N, POLK, Business and blstributive ^ucatlon 
Supex'vising director: I wculd like to see discussions of vocational 

opportujiities and preparation for these. How to take a civil service 
exam would be a good program, bid you know that many go right 

into ft GS 3 position while they're working ^t a part-t-^jnci job and 
finishing high school? bst students don't even know such an opportunity 
exists to go to school in the morning and work from 1-5 with the promise 
of full-time employment on gradu^'tion. Radio i^uld be a fine v^ay to 
re^ch students vrt*o would oualify for these opportunities, but don't 
kn^w ^bout them. 



IRS, M\RIAN B, CON\AV, HoTne Economics Supervising birector: 
Programs dealing with realistic family situations, pointing up family 
'problems so t at children mav listen to them and discuss them would be 
extremely worthwhile. 



Wl, JUDITH B. LEBOVIT, Foreign Langu^^ges Supervising uirector; 

1 will wait until I heftt one bro^^dcpst to see hov/, if at -^11, r dio 
can fit our needs, (interviewer's note; Radio is a natural medium 
for teaching foreign language, even If all th-t happens is that 
students h'^^ar a native spe^'ker whom they really don't understand. They 
can certainly enefit from the flow of the langu^fe, the accent, 
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c:>n5nerits cont’d 



theinflection. Just 4s when one listens to a tune di\d picks up the 
melodfv rnsre e'^sily than if only a printed page were available, ^here 
are infinite possibilities here for cooperative planning between the 
foreign I'^ngu^ge teacher and the radio producer.) 



MRS. CMA i-. ixu.l 'j, Supervising Director of . r.thematics: 1*11 

talk to my st^ff of element ry teachers at our next meeting, iy 
immediate impression is no., we cannot utilize radio, But maybe they* 11 
h^'ve some other ideas. Of course, even if actual concepts have no 
place in such broadcasts, iTwtivation co;xld be helped. For exan^^le, 
vou might do number stories and the historv of mathematics, (inter-- 
viewer *s note; Programs on why one le'^ms to teH time or \:hy one lenms 
to do simple '•rithnetic ^^nd hov; you C5n be cheated if you don't le<'irn. 
Also, proprans on bowling and playing pool would be a ^vay introducing 
concepts in higher m^'inem^tics since these games are based on mathematics^^ 



MR. SOL M, SILVER. Supervising i^irector, Industrial .^^ts: 

I*ve discussed this vrith my staff -^nd very much inteiested in 

the possibilities rad'o offers U; . e suggest p'^nels or discussion 
groups of children on vocational guidance, consumer knowledge, home 
maintenance (the value of kno^fing how to fix and do small repairs 
around the ans-rtment or house). Consumer knowledge means shovdng chil- 
dren wh-'t to look for in Muying roods, l^'or example, in selecting furni- 
ture, is it eonstiucted orooerly of g>od m?terlals, drawers well-nv"de, 
finish solid ^r veneer? These are thli^gs thrt tie industrial arts 
orogr* works on with students, 

MISS, FRAJvC^rS KOLL, Superrising Director of Curric'dum: Safety 

is a ver^" weak p^rt of a child's educatixo and I would like to see 
nrogrems on pedestrian safetv, highvw safety, domestic safety. 

Another subject for discussion on radio could be personal '•nd fa .dly 
living, .hen certain problems face us, wh^t do we do? The children 
could tell UB what these problems are. They might dramatize these so 
that other children could consider them. 



MRS, MARIE ILLLiiB, Assist lit to the oupei vising. Director of 
Art! Radio can be most helpful in studying and discussing the 
creative process end how it relates to le rning. How do children 
cre^ce? How can we accept the child's idea of his world without using 
adult strndrrds as our )rardstick? e have various segments of our 
societv. Some carr^ one interest, carrv others. How does a 
cJild react to his world? Mow much of his reaction is based on his own 
background, his own "segment of socict''?" Vfe speak of disadvantaged 
children, and of ciiddle cl'^ss children. 3ut ^"ou might have middle 
class iders in the ghettoes and ghetto -joints of view among rdddle class 



children. It r»ll comes out in the art they do. e find that children 
paint alike over the world.,. *especi"^lly very young children. It*s 
ver^ difficult to tell in the ye^ra whether a child corns from the 
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west of Rock Creek P^»rk. 

fi7S.JUAHIT\ FISTCFfTv;, D.C. Teachers College: It would be very 

imoort^nt to dremati^e re-1 clpssroom situations for students studying 
to te^ch in classrooms, 

Dreiiv«tize playground situeti^ns too, ss well as conferences with 
orients. /h^'t^s the proper way to conduct these? 

Broadcast real contacts -^tween teachers and pupils to aid the 
development of deeper insight. 

Use salesmanship in teaching, Comp;?re the techinrue of salesmen 
and of teachers, \fter all, the aim of both is to influence the Fpblic. 
Personal decorum is important, as well as techniques of organizing your 
oresentation so th-'^t the product becomes interesting to a potential 
buyer. 



Unfortunately in teacher training classes, too often, a course 
in methods is a course in subject nr^tter and not methoc^s of teachirig 
at all. 

How About showing two teachers presenting the same subject natter, 
usin.p v*^rving (^nd natural) degrees of vitality, interest, and enthusiasm. 

Certainly students in classes at the college would enjoy and would 
benefit from working on the scripts or helping to pei form in the broad- 
casts, Try giving them an idea, ^^nd letting them work it out creativel". 

lApkadaisical teaching is har^nful, 






The motivations of ghetto children would be helpful subject 
matter too. Children who come from the ghetto are '^upward mobile.” 

They ”oul themselves up bv their bootstra.os. Then they don*t want to 
be identified with the ghetto* It*s a self hatred. Get him to under- 
stand himself.” e need teachers who will go back and teach those 
children. 

Incidentally, ' e are doing productions of two classic tales* The 
Uglv iXickling and Omta Gordon^ a Needle* These wuld be suitable for 
broadcast and would be interesteci in working with you on these* 
(Interviewer's note: These kinds of program could serve as refresher 

training for teachers already working in District schools*) 
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An Interim Report on an Experimental Study 
of the Use of Radio in the Classroom 
in the ^^istrict of Columbia 



Presented at the 
1967 

National Convention of 

The National Association of Educational Broadcasters 
Denver, Colorado 
November, 1967 



by 

Dr, Roger Penn 
Associate Professor 
Department of Comnunication 
The \merican University 
■ ashington, D. C, 
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On I^rch 1, 1967> i.Ai.O-Fi: began a unicue project in the 
Vflshington, D* C. area. e began to develop entirely new radio 
m=>terial for use in C. School system classrofims* The experiment, 
titled ''Enrichment Through Radio; An Experimental Project to Alleviate 
^ Language Barrier," was funded through the Board of Education oc the 
District of Columbia under Title III of the Elementary and secondary 
Education Act of 196?. 

The project was unicue for three reasons: (l) the ri. C, Schools 

had not employed radio or television for instructional purposes for a 
number of years; (2) it was proposed to attempt unusual ways of using 
the radio as an aid to classroom instruction, not as substitute for it; 

(3) it was fully cooperative project between a Univercitv and the D. C. 
School system* 

Over a period of months, 140 public school classrooms vrere 
eoulpped with transistor radios* ..hile this was in progress, the 
instructional radio st«?ff, consisting of a producer, Victor Sussman, 
and a team of writers, began to experiment with program formats. 

■^here wre extensive discussions idth teachers and observstions in 
many cl=*sses. The producation team learned v.hat was needed by studying 
what was h^^ppening in the classroom. 

The initial progr'^ms utilized sounds without v/ords. Some sounds 
were derived from st^nd^^rd sound effects records, others ^’ere re- 
corded bv the st^ff "live'' from various parts of the city. The produc- 
tion team attempted to discover and use sounds to facilitate self 
expression an»ng the students. ' e often spoke of listening skills 
develoccient, but, in a 'dition, we were trying to provide material from 
the student’s onviroi'imcnt which woxild cause him to "open up" in new 
wavs within the classroom situation. All programs were planned in 
detail ^*nd ^ooroved by representatives of the D. C. School system under 
the guidance of rlr, Louis Korn>wuaer, rector of the Language Arts 
Program ^nd he Radio Project Idrector for the Board of Education, 

The first broadc sts were transmitted to the schools on ^ scheduled 
basis just three months '^fter the project bcg?n. They ran for the week 
of May 2Q, 1967. 'These programs included simple sounds, sound seouences^ 
occup'^tional sounds, complex sounds, and "Music Everywhere." 

The laet progr-'-m w*^s m?de to show how music can be found in the sound 
of tin can being kicked down the street, car in the sound of a basket- 
ball g^me, or in shooting dice. It was an object lesson in definition, 

Wb made no attempt to do more than obtain feedbrek fro)r. the teachers 
after our first bro'^dersts. This information was obtained by 
means of afree-response ruestionn^ire, sent to teachers by means of 
free-reaponse rueationn^ire, sent to teachers by the D. C. School 
system. The Cat olic University of merica h^s been engaged in a more 
sophisticated study but the dat'i are not yet available oince the project 
is still In progreis at this writing. Of the fift^^ te’^chers vlho v 



voluntarily responded to the ouestionnaire, forty-seven of thsn stated 
that they found the broadcasts to be useful *‘nd wished the project to 
be continued* 

This fall we have decided to broadcast in two intervals. The first 
of these h=»s just been finished, the second will begin in ^)ecember. The 
interval just completed used simple and c implex sour-ds discussed earlier, 
the sec:)nd will use completely new forms, including dr-ma, readings, 
attempts to stimulate the imagin'^tion, a rhebus game, and a short 
olay^all original radio material designed especially for the r>, C. 
Schools. 

Ve all knovf th«t r^^dio is cheaper *^nd ecuaily effective in handling 
much educational m'teri^l as compared with many other media, h survey 
of r^^dio st^'tions and school systems revealed that at least twenty- 
seven different sub'^ects ''re being taught r^dio in the U. o. alone 
at the present time. These subjects Include literature, music, social 
studies, English, speech, science, penmanship, history, listening, 
foreign l''ngu»ges, math, geograohv, health and safety, guidance, civics, 
drama, writing, economics, vocebular/ building, mythology, poetry, 
social sciences, reading, ^nd teacher in-service instruction. V/e were 
'stonished to learn of the v riety and complexity of the educational 
materials being offered radio. These dat« v:erc g'^thered through a 
survey of stations end educational systems vdiich vras undertaken as 
part of the project. 

I should like to encourage vou to make contact vdth the schools, 
tn»* to determine >;ays in which radio might serve the needs of public 
education in your coverag area. 

Four steps are in order: 

1. Healize th^t radio h**'8 a place in the classroom. 

2. Examine the needs of local education. 

3* Offer vour ojqoertise in radio to meet those needs. 

k. Work with the schools to implinent' a program. 

If you attempt to do these things, I believe th"t a variety of 
valuable projects will come to your attention, some of which none of 
us now dream about, ’ e must become aware th^t the information capacity 
of a single F. I station has hardly b en tapped — we must prepare 
ourselves to use that caO'''city. It vdll permit instructional progran^- 
ming to be carried without disturbing your regular programs at all. 

There ^re a number of federal and state agencies which fln<?nce 
nrogr^^ms In which radio might bo used. These agencies are not Interested 
In radio .'‘S such* they ^re Interested In achieving specific goale* 

R«dio if often a means which should be used In achieving educational 
goals, but there is nothing m'^gic^l about radio, television, or any 
other medium; there is no substitute for careful planning and demon- 
etr'^ted le'rning. Fvadlo coupled with sound prograrr?ning and good 
production works, 
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It my never have occu: red to sone of us th^vt as educational 
rnidio statimSj are not directly elipible for most funding profr'^ms; 
other agencies rre — and they be interested in radio. Just because 
''' funding prorram does not say k\DIO across the top, try not to ignore 
it — think about how r^dio can serve the prograri being funded and then 
«opro'‘ch the appropriate institution — board of health, school system, 

,iu ior college, r>olice raining officer, countv agent, forest service, 
representative, etc. Attempt to find out whether radio can be conceived 
as ^n integral pr rt of '' profr®nv to serve the needs which these organi- 
zations attenyt to meet. 

I recommend to us ®11 th-t we inimedi^''tely begin to learn as much 
as possible about the needs of the schools in our listening areas, 
e s!iOuld m^ke it a point to attenopt to explore with teachers and 
administrators ways i which radio may be of value in public education* 

The evidence is coming in now. Radio h'^s a broad base of acceptance 
among teachers and students. It my be used for a very vide range of 
instructional material. It is cheaper and !K>re flexible than most other 
media. It brings the "live" ouallty of involvement into the classroom 
and in the process requires tlv't students use their imaginations. Let 
us no longer vr?ste this precious educ^.tional resource — radio. 
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120] SiXTCENTK 1.7PECT, N 
WASHINGTOK. 0. C . 2003e 
(202) 223 9400 



Dr. Louis Kornhauser, Director 
Language Arts Program^ Gre^t Cities Project 
Public Schools » District of Columbia 
Twining Administration Annex No, 8 
Third Street between N and 0^ N.W. 

WashingtOHi Da Ca 20001 

Dear Dr a Kornhausert 

Thank you so very much for the opportunity to visit your teachers’ in-service 
institute on radio held at American University on Saturday^ January 6a I 
have intended to write you before now but time has not permitted* 

1 waa enormously Impressed with the enthusiasm which I found evident at the 
institutea It was good to see that radio was being rediscovered because I 
personally feel it has great potentlalitieSi especially for use in inner-cit; 
type schools, I have long felt that radio has no equal when it comes to the 
development of imagery and imagination in childrena It affords additional 
benefits in the fact that it gives children much-needed practice in followin 
directions and in increasing their facility with the skills of oral communic* * 
tions. As 8 11 of us know» skill in listening must be acquired and is just 
as important as skill in reading or in oral expression* 

.1 am seeing--as 1 visit schools throughout the nation--an increase in the 
attention which educators are giving to this important tool| and 1 am glad 
see the District of Columbia taking the leadership role in this area, 

Againi my warm thanks for the invitation to visit the workshop. Please keep 
me informed of your activities so that 1 might call them to the attention of 
other school districts around the nation. 

Sincerely yours | 

^ J\J '“'j V* V. - 

Harold B» Wigren 

Educational Television Consultant^ NEA 
KEWiekb 





FEDERAL COMMUN{CATIONS COMMISSION 

WASHINOTON, D.C. SOW 

January 30^ 1968 



AOO«CM AiJ.COM MUNI CATIONS 
TO THE nCnKTAWf 

IN RDN.V mmn TO: 

8900 



Mr. Louis Kornhauseti Director 
Language Arts Project 
Twining Building, Kooco 5 

3rd & N Sts., N. W. ^ 

Washington, D. C. 20001 

Dear Lou: 

I am pleased, in response to your telephone request of January 29, 1968, 
to comment on the D* C. School Radio Workshop you invited me to « and 
in which .T was pleased to participate * on January 6. 

The enthusiasm and dedication of the many teachers who attended the 
workshop attested once more to the remarkable contributions that the 
mass csedia. Including radio, have been making to education all over our 
country. 

I could tell and feel from the statetoents and actions of the teachers 
how valuable it was for then and, most importantly, for their students 
to be able to use radio to bring into the claasrooo and into the learn* 
ing ex|>erlences those materials and resources that otherwise would not 
have been available. 

On a personal note, I think you already know my satisfaction in seeing 
the Washington, D. C. schools beginning to use radio and, hopefully soon, 
television. With one child in the second grade and another scon to enter 
the D. C. schools, I am concerned that children should receive the 
higher quality education necessary for then in today's world, and that, 
like so many oilliona of other children throughout this country and the 
rest of the world, they could receive through the effective use of radio 
and television. 



Sincerely 
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RobAtt L. Hilliard 
Ohlef^ Educational 
Broadcaating Branch 




Of Fici: Of sccRETARY Tebruar>' I, 1963 



Dear Dr. Kornhauserr 

The reason I asked Dr. Penn if I slight attend your radio workshop nt 
;\nerlcan University was because Project 390 v«s of a type which I have 
felt should be more widely undertokeni I have watched a project in 
Lan Crucos, Mow Mexico, vhere radio has been used successfully as a 
prliLe tool In efforts to teach English as a second language to Indian 
and Kexlcan-Aiiericen pnpulationr . Tliero ei^c othetsl know, but not 
many. U’hen I learned of y£>ir effort I wanted to learn more about it. 

1 was etiornrously loipressed. To n<i you have achieved fiomathlng with 
a great potential. The naterials to which I listened were, I felt, 
genuinely creative. The teachers I talked with and observed were able, 
intelligent, and sharply focused on their Job. As a citizen of the 
District I was genuinely pleased. I hope you will expand this project 
next year and atterspt to focus national attention on it. You have 
soaiethlng which Is pretty nearly unique. 

>Iay 1 retain your Preliminary draft of the Proposal on the Use of 
Raiio as a Tool of Instruction? It Is excellent. 1 hope wo can get 
together and discuss sorxi further possibilities which are another 
-car down the road. 



.'ay I take this opportunity to make a suggestion and a proposal as 
Torcefully as I can. It is particularly timely In light of the 
Vlght decision and X think could appropriately be included in the 
board's presentation to the court. As you are aware, the special 
school television service authorized by the Federal Comaun 1 cat ions 
:orarisslon In the 2500 megahertz range oakea it. possible for school 
districts to interconnect their buildings at modest cost for coon:u;;ilcat 
by means of television. Such capacity can also be Uaaed ^roa the 
telephone coiupany. 




Television interconnection permits sharing of resources, Inter- 
Institutlonal dialogue between students, teachers and administrators. »« 
K discussion, for example, between two social science classes, one at 
Roosevelt the other at t/estem. Given some of the funding difficulties 
faced by the District in exchange through busing, why not have the more 
econoffilcal, less tine consunlng, more dramatic (for students at least) 
exchange by television as a supplement* ^Is system would not be open 
to prblic viewing and initially the ''programs'' would be very infomal. 
Essentially the system would be logistical capacity to distribute what 
is already going in one location to many locations* 
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There are, of course, a wide range of prepared curriculum materials 
available from the two major tape libraries and from other school 
systctis* It opens the way for greater diversity of opportunity* 

Ihls system, as you know, is being instituted in all parts of the 
United Spates. The principal arguments for it in contrast to the 
broadcast television station such as Channel 26 arc these: more than 

one channel (some systems have 6 or 8 channels), a private Institutional 
system not available to the public, and Icn^r cost* 

I suggest that preliminary operation and technical plans could be 
drawn up using the contributed time of experts here in the district* 

The major figures in telecommunication planning are hcri and^ I suspect^ 
available if properly approached. 

once the system was In operation it seems quite possible that exchangee 
via comnunication satellite could be arranged on a contributed time 
basis with schools In foreign countries* The District Schools as they 
increase in effectiveness would be in a position to demonstrate the fact 
to world populations Some exchanges have taken place, between school 
children in Wisconsin and those In France for exan^le, but the interconnect! on 
of the schools in the Natlon^s capital with those in the capitals of the 
world is something special. 

As a citizen I would be pleased to assist In a very solid way personally, 
if this suggestion appears to have any merit* I should tell you that 
in the past the attitude of the District Administration *:oward such systems 
has been such as to make any planning effort seem wasteful* It would not 
be fair to call on the valuable talent which is available for planning 
without assurance that it will have meaning. In light of the Wright 
decision, a new administrative posture, and the importance which has been 
attached to equality of school services, now might be the time to intiatc 
the benefits of this new technology which has a decade or more of experience 
behind it* 

I would like to get together soon with you, if In your opinion anything 
worthwhile can be accootplished* * 

You have a good project, one of national significance If allowed to live 
and expa^ad as it proves itself* 



Cordially, 



Assistant to the Assistant Secretary 




for Education 



Dr* Louis H« Komhauser 
lOSOl Pinedale Driva 
Silver Spring, Maryland 20901 






Listing of schools in the 
r^dio Project 



Senior High Schools 



Vocational FIlRh Schools 



Cardozo 

Dunbar 

Eastern 



Bell 

Phelps 

M. M, Washington 



Junior High Schools 



Backus 
Banneker 
Dougla ss 
Eliot 



Evans Langley Stuart 

Garnett-Psttereon Randall Terrell 

Hinc Roper 

Kelly-ItLUer ' Shaw 



Elementary Schools 



Blair 


Houston 


Nicholas 


Tyler 


Bisnt 


Ketcham 


Avenue 


Van Ne&a 


Cont;ress Heights 


Ludlow 


Payne 


Whittier 


CruJTMOll 


I^,diaon 


Randolph 




Davis 


Maury 


Stanton 




i)raper 


Ileyer 


Tak<»na 




Drew 


l^ten 


Tayler 




Hayes 


Mott 


Thomas 

Tujtwr 
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THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 20016 



/ 



C' 



WAMIW'M 

MOK-COMMEKCtAL RAD^O 
(202) 9U^S06 



AffJLlATJONS 

NATIONAL eOUCATlONAL RADIO (NER) 
EASTERN EDUCATIONAL RADIO (EERN| 



February 29, 1968 



Mr. Louis H. Kornhaiiser 
Director, Language Arts 
District of Columbia School System 
Twining Annex #8 
Third and N Streets, N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 20001 

Dear Mr. Kornhauser: 

we are happy to respond favorably to the suggestion that 
there be a continuation of the relationship between WAMU-PM 
and the D. C. Public Schools for the purpose of providing in- 
school radio programs for the District of Columbia. Evidence 
gained during the past year indicates the important role that 
radio can play in the classroom and we should like to cooper- 
ate in the following manner. 

It is proposed that WAMU-PM make studios and transmis- 
sion facilities available, on a scheduled basis, for the pro- 
duction and transmission of programs to the schools. Trans-- 
mission would be possible during the morning hours of the 
regular school week. It is our understanding that the bulk 
of the writing and non-studio production work would be under- 
taken by school system personnel, and that WAMU-PM would 
furnish technical support and facilities including the actual 
broadcast of the programs. 

4 

The attached budget will permit WAMU-FM to participate 
in the proposed project at a professional level during the 
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(page two) 
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A ^ 



l>eriod June 1, 1968 through May 31, 1969, Please do not hesi 
late to contact us if further information is required. 



Sincerely yours, 




Penn 

5ral Manager, WAMU-FM 









Mr. Merrill A. Ewing 
Assistant Treasurer 
and Controller 
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TEACHER GUIDELINE 
FOR THE BROADCAST 




A dramatization from “INVISIBLE MAN" 

Background Infoiriation 

In 1965, BOOK LEEK polled 200 prominent authors, critics and editors 
to see if there was any agreement about the quality of American fiction 
from 19A5-65. 

The concensus was that "Invisible Han" by Ralph Ellison describing a 
young Negro's search for a real identity and human function is the 
best fiction of the postwar years, 

Tho section of the book chosen for broadcasting describes the young 
man's first job. He had been attending a Negro college in the South 
but had been turned out by the school because of an incident involving 
a vdiite trustee. He had been sent to New York by the president of the 
college with seven letters to prominent people which the young man 
thought were job recommendations. They turned out to be requests that 
the people simply ignore him. That's when he was forced to find a job 
on his own. As the program begins he is in his first day on the Job, 

VJe're fortunate to have professional actors from Arena Stage in this 
dramatized dialogue between the young man and an old man who has been 
working in the basement of the paint factory since its beginning. The 
basic conflict of the dialogue comes from the different values that the 
two men have and their different concepts of their identities in this 
world. The young man is still young enough to visualize himself as 
part of the big world and is trying to discover for himself the dimen- 
sions of that world. The old man's world is the paint factory and as 
far as he is concerned the factory is his and couldn't operate three 
minutes without him. He would do anything necessary to protect his 
relationjhip to the factory and he does not like outsiders and foreign 
ideas in his basement. The tw men take good looks at one another and 
without examining their own prejudices and attitudes they see all that 
they hate and fear. The result is violence. 

The following is an excerpt from the review of "Invisible Man"' that 
appeared in "BOOK LEEK"; 

"...On what does the book's peculiar fame depend? For one thing there 
is the astonishing scope and defiant audacity of the story. Lbat 
makes INVISIBLE IAN supremely memorable, however, is the appaDing 
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vividness or touohinr truthfulness of nany of its individual episodes 
rather than ar^r consistcr^cy of language or tone or characterization... 
The racial turmoil as we know it now was then only a distant thunder, 
not necessarily promising rain. In that state of nervous calm, 

Ellison could produce a novel which, regarding the character and fate 
of Am'^ric^n Negroes —indeed the character and fate of our whole multi- 
racial society— was both a sunznation and a prophecy. Into the inci- 
dents, characters, settings, moods of the book, Ellison poured his know- 
ledge *of the paj t sufferings as well as the future expectation of his 
race, of the entire society. He co;xld thus transcend the limitations of 
mere doctrine and documentation as no writer could probably do so effec- 
tively at present, with the actualities of the struggle in our ears 
and before our eyes every minute.^' 

Preparation for Listening 

1. Question students about their familiarity with the story, 

2. Share the background infonnation \diich is presented in this 
guideline. 

3. Alert students to listen for key words or expressions >diich 
seem to be particularly inflammatory in the dialogue between 
the two characters. 

After the Broadcast 

A. Discussion! 

1. Why do the two men hate one another? 

2. Is the animosity between the two characters real or is 
there a more fundamental reason for it which goes much deeper 
than the overt behavior which they demonstrate and the heated 
words which they exchange? 

3. Why does the old man fear the union? 

i.. \/Ty do?a the young, nv'.n resort to slavery insults toward the 
old man? 

5« ^ftiat analogies can you make to similar events which have 
taken place within your experience? 

6. Compare the situation presented in the dramatization with 
events which are tricing place in contemporary society- 
in the District of Columbia and in most large urban centers 
in America. 

B. Reading and Writing; 

1, Encourage students to wi'5.te short original plays or scripts 
which can be used for future broadcasts? 



2 , Motivate students to do extensive reading in order to identify 
segments of other books for dramatizations and role-playing 
in the classroom and for future broadcasts. In each case, 
there should be specific reasons given for the selections 
suggested, 

3* Have student list key irords or phrases which describe the 
characters in the broadcast or the conditions or situation in 
which the action takes place. 

Copies of the book, "invisible Man," in paperback or hardcover, 
should be available In the classroom for those students who are motivat 
ed to read the story in its entirety. You may want to read other 
portions of the book out loud* The questions raised in "Invisible 
Man" are worthy of a full unit of work* 

The language of the book Is native to the two characters and the radio 
staff felt it would be Inappropriate to tamper with what has been 
written* Violent expressions arise from the action and do not stand 
out from the flow of the dialogue. The professional acting of the men 
from Arena Stage is responsible for the adult handling of the situation 
You will want to judge for yourself if your class is mature enough 
for this literature. The importance of the questions raised In 
"Invisible Man" should be considered in your judgement. 



NOTE: The variety of activities suggested under "After the Broadcast," 

are not meant to be covered in one day. Rather, they should be 
viewed as extensions of the broadcast which may be carried on during 
several days or even a full week. 



December 21, 196? 




390 ENRICHi.El'rr THROXH RADIO 






My Life — 

1 want to tell you about my life. 
It ia like a bowling ball knocking 
down pins. 

It is like boards torn up. 



My life is like a spinning top. 
It *8 like a world going round. 
That is my life. 



Linda Battle 
Grade 5 
Taylor . 

Peb. U68 




LOOK AR OUllD,, THE tfO Rl^ 

look, Boy, look out that window. 

Can you ace that sun so sky high 
and the ground so low. 

Boy, lets take a ride around the world. 
It Is a wonderful sight. 

Alnt that a wonderful color - pink, 
brown and green. 

Boy this is something for you to learn. 
This world is such a sight to see. 

Lets go back home. 

Watch out! 
live right. 

Ccoa on — I got. something, else -to- 
tell you. 

This world is something bou*ve 
got to get used to! 

Dead out... Be used to the world 
and live right. 




Patricia Richards 
Taylor Elementary School 
5th Grade 
Feb. i;6B 
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EViM ^ UATiON OF ^ CLASS rlOOIvl 

“"radio project^' 



Ditroduction 

TMc study was an attompt f o evaluate the oi:^'iac':iVtr*.css oi an educa 
tionai radio training prograrr> operated by tbo Diat'.lct of Columbia Ir^ih’iLc 
Sc:hool System. The program i/as designed to hel;> a :tai go number ol stcdcu-:; 
in the District schools wJio arc handicapped by c? dofccleiicy? 

Authorities in the fieid of eiuct^tioa aod ps/c .io.'. 0 [;y fo:w' a caas^iderablu 
period time have recogniz<5d tho irnpcTtanco to idor tify uAil 'n^tUito meihodi;, 
procedures* and equipment which wotdd assist the olsscroom tcachos^ Li 
reaching students more e£fec^:ively. Genarai, roc^o^nUst i <\t tidy aecd had 
to exploration and Innovation In program in vE.rlouv arov:? :>f ecliTcat;;on such 
as curriculum* teacher traUilag, physical urroj^g^nu at ti )tc 

It. the field of education tlie trailiticnal &ppr< .;c]> 1 . s to iastiiuto 
remedial training or teaching programs bauor upo.: vyormsinj;^ thcovetU a' 

framework anrl thoreby proceed, without asscssiug Uic nt.lure - mu } extent of 
program productivity. Tfco absome of progi.*am ov.ilu5i^?'rn.3 has p<irhupfi d.-s 
terrod progress particularly for children frora do];:;ivad backgrounds. Efftrcfivt 
remedial programs avo absolutely essential for cMld?ten yet th^ro 

vory fev; effective remedial methoda identified as coiapcrcd to the cuor noua 
number of innovative programs instituted. This refloctc; thu absence of ohjactivj 
evaluations designed as carolxdly at possiMoi rather thm tiie sabJectW^ global 
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typtsts of aseessments bo often acceptedi 

Ooe promloiag aid to the teacher in working with c\7lturally deprived 
children appears to be the radio^ The potentialities of the radio seem to be 
unquesUonablet howeveri it was felt an objective evaluation of its use for 
verificatioo is neceiiearyo Such an evalxiation v/ould call for a good research 
design that satisfies the requirements of, r.t least, a quasUea^perimental sti.dy. 

It has been estimated tint approximately 30% of the children entering 
the schods of tlie District of Columbia are ex^joacd to a spolzen language they 
find difficult to ''ider stand. This figure does not in>?ludQ the percentage of 
students from K>12, also seriously handle appt^d.^ At any rate, ha 1963 a greuat 
from the Ford Foimdation make pos:)lble the implsment&tion of a special lan- 
guage area curriculum. During the three yeai* lli« of the project a program 
consisting of special language arts teachers was coz.ducted in fourteen echools. 
At the end of the granting period the results wore so encouraging that the pro" 
gram was continued and expanded by funds appropriated by the school budgets 
loteationa are eventually to provide all the elemontary schools with a specini 
language arts teacher, however, it was fcl<; some help must bs given to regilai 
classroom teachers in the meantime. In saarch of appropriate methodr and 
techniques to help these teachers deal with the cbild's problems of comp7ehon> 
sloa and communication, consideration was given to the utiUsation of radio 
facilities. Subsequently, a radio program wan devised to assist regular clacs-. 
room teachers in revuiteen elementary tcliools, and English teachers of twoet.- 
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Becoadarjr achoolB. Tho program did aot include apecial language arts 
teachers. 

Although the evaluation deals solely with certain aspects of the use 
of a radio in the classroom^ it does have theoretical Implications for the 
areas of communication, perception, and leareLug behavior. Since the 
major goal of this study is to provide the decision rnetkera with a set of 
objective data regarding the impact of the radio in the classroom, a discus., 
slon of theoretical implications are not Included. 

The Study Objeatlvas 

The program consisted of broadcasting four different sound programs 
In relation to four grade levels In 37 schotds. They were 1} "Single Soxind 
Complex" - primary grade level, 2) "Occupational Sounds #1" » Intermediate, 

3} "Sound Sequence" > junior high, and 4) "Music Everywhere" > high school 
grade level. The nature and IntenUon of these broadcasts are outlined In 
material prepared by the project director. The major aim of thle study is to 
determine the impact of the broadchsto upon the students acd faculty in a variety 
of ways. 

Specifically, the major objectivee of the study were 1) to dsterznlne thd 
motivational capability of the radio when used as a reinforcement stimulus in 
the classroom and, 2) to determine whether or not the utUlsatton of the radio 
as an implement In teaching the language arts is effective in reducing language 
deficiencies. In the process of reaching these objectives relatod questioao wex*e 
Q )asidered, such as, does the radio generate enthusiasm la the classroom? Is 
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it perceived ae having value by the students and teachers? Does it capture 
and hold the students attention, etc-. ? 

Hypotheses 

Sever>4.bypo^B^B vrere tested in relation to the preceding objectives. 

1. The utilisation of the radio as an implementation in teaching 
will have no appreciable impact on teachers and students in 
the development of interest, attitudes, and values. 

2. There will be no significant difference in attitude toward the 
radio among the student o based on grade level. 

3. There will be no significant difference between the experi- 
mental and control students in attitude toward the radio In 
a classroom setting.' 

Resea r ch Design 

The research Include*! the administration of questionnaires and inter- 
views to an experimental group of 180 students and 10 teachers in 8 cU.sses 
of 6 oeho^a and a control group of 94 students In 4 classes of 4 schools. 
Secondly, a classroom obeevvatlon form was completed by an observer on 
7 ei^rimenttd classes at the six schools, f’lnally, a sample of tearhers were 
interviewed. The total populatloia from which these samples were drawn con- 
sisted of 4,410 students and 147 teachers of 37 schools. Following is a break- 
down of the studeixt samples by grads level. 
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Table 1 

Total Sample of Students by Group 
and Grade Level 



Grade Level 


Exparixnontal Group 


Control Group 




No. of 
Students 


No. of 
Classes 


No. of 
Schools 


No. of 
Students 


No. of 
Classes 


No. inf 
School E 


Primary* 


15 


2 


1 


8 


1 


1 


Intermediate* 


54 


2 


1 


27 


1 


1 


Jr. IBgh** 


51 


2 


2 


34 


1 


1 


Senior (Beh** 


■ iJl . 


Z... , 


2_ 


25 


• 1- 


1 


TOTAL 


180 


8 


6 


94 


4 


4 



^ Both the experimental and control groups were selected from 
the same schools. 

The control group and experimental groups were selected from 
different schools. 

The sample of 10 faculty members consisted of 4 teachers from the 
primary level and 2 from each of the other three levels. 

The four research instruments used in thlx study are appended to tUs 
report. The experimental student group opinl.un survey contain a semantic 
differential and a Ukert type scale and ending with three structure Wil one 
open ended item. The control groi;y> opinion survey is similar to tVat of the 
experimental group, varied to the degree that the respondents hs.d not been 
ei^sed to the broadcaste. Finally, h^pecUon ot items oh the classroom, 
behavior Inventory and teacher questionaairo implies the type of data used 
la tlve analysis. 
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Th# method of analyele Involved eight measureznezita. 

1« Two reeulted from an analysis among grade levels within 
the ejqperimental group of students on variables of attitude 
toward the overall radio broadcast and judgment of the 
sounds in the broadcasts 

2. Two resulted from comparisons between experimental and 
control groups on attitude toward using the radio In the 
classroom and the number of hours a radio is used outside 
of the classroom. 

3. Two resulted from an analysis among grade levels within 
the experimental group of students which were judgment 
of a) contlntied use of radio in the classroom* and b) the 
radioes helpfulness in course work. 

4« One reeultad from an analysis of the impact of radio lunong 
grade levels within the cuiperim^jntal group as the broadcast 
proceeded. 

5, One was related to the viewpoints of the teachers. 
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RESULTS 

Student* Attitude Toward the Broadcaeta 

The resets of the experimental grovf>a attitude toward the radio 
program aro shown in Table 2 . 

■ Table. 2 : 

Mean Values of Experbnental Croup 
Attitude Toward the Radio Program Over Four 
Crade Lavels. 



Grade Level 


Mean 


Primary 


1.45 


Intermediate 


1.20 


Junior lUgh 


1.63 


Senior High 


1.90 



These values are the means of four > seven point semantic d^erentlal 
scales for each grade level. . Due to the positioning of the scales the 

lower the numerical value (mean) the more positive attitude Indicated. 

/ 

Inspection of Table 2 shows that students of all four grade levels 

/ 

expressed a high positive attitude toward the program.' All means fall 
within a 1.00'»2. 00 range on a seven point scale. Spbeiflcallf , the 
program was Judged between extremely and moderately jgoodi pleasantf 
interesting, and valuable. The data, therefore, suggests the students of 
all grade levej|,B were very satisfied with the broadOhst. 
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Ev«n though a high positive attitude toward the specific radio 
broadcast were expressed by all of the experimental studentSi there 
was some variation among the sub groups. Table 2 shows that there 
was a range of means between 1. 20 and 1. 90. £n comparison the 
intermediate group showed the most favorable attitude and the primary 
group the least. 

The median test was used to statistically analyze the data fpr 
significant difference among the four grade levels. The results are 
shown in Treble. 



Table 3 



Median Test Critical Values Between Four 
Experimental Grade Levels on Attitude Toward the 
Radio Program 



Critical Values^ 



Grade I>evel8 


Primary 


Intermediate 


Jr. Hi ah 


Primary 








Intermediate 


1.55 






.Tr. IHlch 


. 16 


11.35* 




iienior Hixh 


4. 33** 


30.24* 


.53 



• p 

♦* p ^5 
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Table 3 indicates that there was a sigidficant difference between the 
senior high school and primary group in attitude toward the broadcasto 
There were also significant differences between the high school and 
intermediate, and intermediate and junior high. Inspection of Table 2 
suggests that tho statistical differences contained In Table 3 should be 
interpreted to haean the primary and intermediate groups generally 
Judged the broadcasts significantly more favorable than the Junior high 
and high school |^oups. 

Overall, the data suggests the broadcasts were very well received 
by all the groups and overwhelmingly sp by the intermediate and primary 
students. 

Sbt of the semantic differential scales were designed to ascertain 
the experimental student's judgment the sounds contained in the broad* 
cast. Table 4 contains the mean values by grade level. The sounds were 
Judged between moderately^ and slightly jmc ^th , h^utif^ etorp, colors 
interesting by the primary (2. 06) and the Junior high 
(2.43) groups. The intermediate group Judged them (sounds) between 

extremely and moderately hiteresting as indicated 

by a mean ol 1. 76. The mean of 4. 01 in Tabio 4 reveals the high school 
group Judged the sounds neither smooth or rough, beautiful or ugly, color* 
ful or colorless, etc. (See Table 4 on page 10} 
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Table 4 

Mean Valtwa of Esi|>eritneatal Group 
Judgment of Souada Uaed in Radio Program 

Grade Le »al Mean 

Primary 2. 06 

Jntermedi.ate 1>76 

Junior High 2. 43 

Senior I&gh 4.01 

The median teat revealed the primary and intermediate groups 
judged the aounda aignficantly more favorable than the Junior high 
and senior high groups. 

Table 5 

Median Teat Critical Valtiea Between Four Experimental Grade 



Levels on Judgment of Sounds Uaed in Radio Program 



Grade Level 


Primary 


latermadl&ta 


Jr. msh 


Primary 








Intermediate 


1.37 






Jnidor Hich 


3. 60** 


13.87* 




Senior Hlch 


2.10 


10.??* 


.67 



e p4 7.01 
*♦ p<7.05 
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This finding with >e<p«ct to the sounds is consistent with the groups 
reletive attitude toward the overall broadcast. However, when the 
adjective scale of interesting - uninterestlBg was isolated there were 
no significant differences found among the grade levels. The primarjr 
and Intermediate groups rated the sounds on the average entremeljr 
interesting (3, 87) and the Junior high and senior high groups rated them 
moderatel 7 interesting (3. 01). The single ratings of sound on this scale, 
interestlag, uninteresting is perhaps more indicative of the broadcast 
sounds stimulatiag value than any of the other five scales used. 

Usefulness of Radio in Classroom as Viewed by Students 

The students were asked to judge how usefcil they thought a radio 
was in a classroom setting. Comparisons were made within and between 
the four level of esperimental and control groups. Variations in judg« 
ment between enperimental and control groups reflects, differences be- 
tween students related to es^sure and non-exposure to a classroom broad- 
cast. 

Table 6 contains the mean values for the jtidgment of radio useful- 
ness in the classroom by the experimental group of students. 

(See Table b on page 12) 
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Tabl« 6 

Mean Valuee of Eiqtexixnental Croupe by Grade Level on . 
Judgment of the Radio's V«*fulae88 in the Classroom 



M ejm 
1.90 
1.61 
2.00 
3.47 

Table 6 sbo^s the intermediate ahiidents rated the radio as most 
uaofuli followed by the primaryi junior high and senior high. A total 
of . 39 scale units difference between the primary, intermediate, and 
Junior high groups suggest the judgment of usefulness by these three 
groups were extremely close. The lowest rating among the three was 
moderately useful , the second highest rating. The high school group 
Judged the radio as slightly useful, 3.40, which is v 53 unit away from 
a neither useful or useless rating. The median test indicated a signi- 
ficant difference existed between the high school and intermediate group 
. 05 level of confidence. Thie of course would be expected from the dis- 
tribution cf the means in Table 6 even though the median test utilises 
medians rather than means in the cconputatioas. 



Crade Leml 
Frlmstfy 
Intexmediata 
Junior High 
Senior High 
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Table 7 



Median Test Critical Values Between Experimental Groups 
by Grade Level on Judgment oi the Radio's Usefulness In the Classroom 



Critical Values 



jOrade Level 


'll MIW'.I » riMP:g«»wnrt1IFT; 

Primary 


Intermediate 


Jr. tUeh 


[primary 








jlDtermediate 


3. 84# 






[jvuiior HUch 


. 18 


1.35 




Leoior Hinh 


.06 


2.42 


^13 



P .^05 



Thve control group of subjects also were asked to judge how 
beneficial thejr thought the radio would be in the classroom^ These 
students could not use their experience as a basis of judgment since 
they had not been exposed to the broadcasts. Table 8 indlcatesi wUh 
the exception of the primary groupt all groups of students though! the 
radio would be moderately useftd. The mean of 6* 85 for the primary 
group indicate the small children viewed the radio as almost useless 
in their classroom. There was a signfUcant difference between the ' 
primary group and each of the other groups on this variable as shown 
by Table 9^ (See Tables 8 and 9 on page 14) 
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Table 8 

MesA Values of Control Croup by Grade Lievel oa Judgment 
of Radio's Usefulness In the Classroom 



Grade Level 


Mean 


Primary 


6. 85 


Intermediate 


1.6l 


J\mlor High 


2.32 


Senior IRgh 


2.10 



Table 9 

Median Test Critical Values Betvroen JBxperlmental Croups 
by Grade Level on Tudgment of the Radio's Usefulness in the Classroom 



Critical Values 



Grade Level 


Paimary 


Intermediate 


Tiifirmi 1 r A 

Jr. Hlah 


Primary 








lotermediata 


7. 43* 






Junior High 


9.39* 


2.05 




Senior Kah 


8. 56* 1 


1.86 


.17 



* V <01 
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Compasisoa ef m«aaa of th« ejqperlmoatal group and cootrol 
group thom la Tablos 6 and 7, rospoetivelyt thowa aovorol intoroaUng 
rarUttona. Firatt fbe primary chUdraa (control group) which had no 
aj^rlaaco with tha radio la a aehool had little reapoct for the potential 
of acch aid. On the other hand the ea^rlmeatai group very favorably 
ouggeata that if the radio la uaed the atudenta' low expectatloa diaappeara. 
Secoadly. there waa ^aseatlaUy no change la the aatlelpated and actorl 
value of the radio as viewed by the eX(>erimeBtal and control group of 
intermediate and jtu»ior high school etudenta ae shown by the rcaolta of 
Tables 6 and 8. Thix^yi Ihe discrepancy between the senior high aehool 
•todenflfl^ enpectatlQO and actual value o£ the radio from enpoaure la opposite 
of the primary group. The aenior high school control group antlclFS^ted 
the value of the radio ae moderately good« 2. 10 - Table 8, aa opposed to 
the experir lental grpupe rating of slightly gobdi 3. 47 which la a statiatical 
difference at the . 0$ level of confidence; Aleoi thet‘9 U a eignifleant dif- 
ference between the primary ei^erlnuntal and conti.el groups. 
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Helpfulnesg tuad C?-ntina«d U«> of Radio ag Viewed by Student* 

Th« •xperlm«ni^«i atodents f«lt tiie broadcast provldod them with 
a great degree of assistaaca in their course work. Table 10 eonaiste of 

the means of the four grade levels on one Likert-type item. 

Table 10 ' 



Mean Scc?e from Likert- Type Scale of Students' Judgment 
of Radio's Helpfulness In. Course Work by Grade Level 



Grade Level 


Mean Score 


Primary 


1.60 


FAteymediate 


i.37 


Junior High 


1.64 


Senior High 


1.85 



The means of all grads levels, with the exception of the senior 
high school groi^, fell between strongly agree (1. 00) and agree (2. 00) to 
the flve point statement of 'Such broadcasts will be helpfol in your eourse- 
work for this subject. ” (The senior high group was 15 units beyond agree). 
One deflclency of the research design is that it did not explore the specific 
ways .that stnionts tbobght the broadcast was helpful. 

The student's judgment witli respect to the continuatloa of the broad- 
cast are consistent with their opinion of hslpfulness in their coursework. 
Table 11 shows the mean scores for the groi^ received from a five point 
JLikert-type'iiem that atated ' 'You wobl.d like to hear other radio programs 
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shrong^ dist^rai^^ (See Table 11 on pa$o 17} 
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Table 11 



M«ab ^ores from LUc«rtV.T)rj^ Scale of Stodenta* 
iatereat La Coatlaoatloa of Broaeieaat 



Grade Lerel 
Priitiary 
latermedlate 
Junior High 
Senior High 



fcfean Score 
1.60 
1.37 
1.64 
1.8S 



Aa ahown by T*ble 11 all gronp meaaa fall between atrontir agree 
and agree , that thb broadcaata abeold conttnua. Thia ranged frbin' 1.37 
for the intermadUaie grot 9 to l; 85 for the high acho^l gro<^. 

The two findinga in thia aectloa related to the atndenta opinion of 
til broadeaat’a naefnlnaaa and iatereat in coatiauatioa are evidence that 
the radio ia the claaaroom aetting la vary wall received by the atndeata. 

The claaarooxn broadcaat. (dtboagh an innovative feature • doea 
have a atrong baaa from whi^h to boUd. One hnadred and aixty-eight 
of 180 or 53% of the atndenta nae a radio ootaide of the claaaroom from 
8. 86 honra to 26. iP honra per wdek. Aa Table 12 indi'~atea the elder the 
atddent the more time ia apent listening to a radio ontaide of the claaaroom. 
The vaat majority of the atndenia listen to popular muaic judging from 
the stations they said they listen. 

(See Table 12 on psge 18) 
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T«bl« 12 

Av«v»g« Nund^r of Hour* Week That Eaperimeotal 
Shideata LUtea to Radio Ootelde of the C3aaa> 
room 

gae of the Radio Outaide of ClaMroom 



Grade Letal 


Total No. 
of Studeata 


No. thatUatea 
to Radio 


Average No. of 
Hra. Per Week 


Primary 


1$ 


12 


8.66 


Zatermedlate 

4 . 


54 


51 


12. 16 


Jr. Righ 


51 


48 


18. 29 


Senior High 


60 


57 


26.10 



Viawpoiat of Teachara Toward the Claaaroom Radio 

Tha 10 taacbdra iatanrlawad rated the apaoifie broad^aata ytj 
highly aad thooglit the uaa of the radio had great potaatial aa a toachiag aid. 

Seaaa of tha 10 taaehara cited tha broadcaet aa glridg them a fUia 
opport un ity to help tha atudenta in eauaeiation aad proauaelatioa at tha 
height of the atudeata* iatereat. la the proeeaa of the atudeata' ldeatiflea* 
tioa or diaeuaalea of a aouad. the teacher area able to correct their word 
uaage and/or aenteace atructure at a time they (atodeata) coaaidared It laaat 
offeaaive aiace they were moat later^ated la expreaalag themaelaea. 

' Contrary to the actual atUtudlaal ratiaga toward the broadcaat among 
grade lewala of tha taper i m ea t al atodeata. the teachara reaponaaa iadicatad 
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tha a<wior high and jtwior high students Judged the radio broadcast more 
favorably than the inteimediate and primary grade levels. This was 
eharacterUbd^hy the variatloa among grade levels la the number of re- 
sponses, inquiries, debates, comments, etc. , reported by the emerging 
hours following each broadcast. The senior high and Junior high teachers 
reported a sigaillcaatly larger number of these occurrences than teachers 
of the other two grade levels. 

la addition to viewing the broadcast as a mechanism for assisting 
the children in language development there were other uses of tbe .brtMdcast 
cited by the teachers. Plve of 7 teachers said they were able to associate 
the sounds with the student' e aetugl experience, 4 thou|di‘i them a 

chance to help improve oral tnterpretatloo, and 4 used it to improve group 
diecueeion. Improving oral Intorprotation and aeeoelating rounds to sx- 
porlonoe was mostly cited by primary and Intermediate teachers whereee 
improving group diecuselce wee Identified by Junior high and eMdor high 
ackool teachere. 

Xiglit out of 10 toacbors wero oneouragod by the broadeast'e 
capaUilty of eUmulating usually sUont students to voluntarily partielpats 
In Uis group discussions. Somo of the etudente that are generally apprebenelve 
about verbally expreeeing themeelvea apparently became engroeeed In the con- 
vereetlon and forgot tholr foar of spooking out. 

All 10 toacbors oiq>rossed In one mannor or anotbor that thoro was 
room for i m prov i ng the broadoasts. Onfortcaately, the Interview did not 
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require specific suggeetioae but general reconunendations such ae more 
relevant sounds for a particular grade level, inclusion of more spu^s 
that udll force erittpal thlnhlng pa the part of the students, and xriore 
material that la associated with the studenta* experience. Thsrp was an 
effort to carry out a follow-up interview with the teachers for the purpose 
of getting specific suggestions for improvement of the hroadcas\', hpwever, 
due to the' pressure of time and Several, oti^r factors, this was aptrPOSsiUe. V,? 

Another Indication of the teacher si'^ewpolnt of the broadcpat is of 
number and kinds of questions they asked the students shout the.’.oroad*- 
cast, Xn excess of 85% of all questions the teachers asked foliosving the 
broadcast fell Into 7 question caipgories, as shown in Table 13. 

Table 13 

Dlstributibn of ElglUy-Flvo Percent 
of Teachers' Questions Following Broadcast 



No. of Times 
Asked 


questioa Catecory 


12 


Has anyone heard the soto^ before? 


16 


What does the sound make you think of? 


16 


Do you think you can make the sound? 




How does the sound make you feel? 


18 


What else could the sound have been? 


1’ 


Identify the sounds you heard? 


19 


What types of occupeHone might be 
asBoeiated with the sounds? 
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The nature of these questions supports the teachers' expressed 
opinion that tho broadcasts mere most useful la not oal/ generally l<n* 
proving lang<iage patters but also helpful la the related areas of develop* . 
Ing oral interpretation, associating sounds to experience, and Improving 
group discussion. 

Finally, the ohaotvax reported in giving instruction for the broad* 
cast. 1 teaclior was excoUiUt. 5 were good snd I was fair. Five of those 
7 teachers gave the instruction enthuslasticaUy, according to the observer, 
and two gave them in a normal manner. No teacher was identified as giving 
unclear instructions. 

tmjMLci' of Radio on Students at Various Intervals of Broadcast 

Another source of data was that yield by the classroom behavior 
inventory. A research assistant observed the class before, during, and 
after the broadcasts. The power of the radio program to capture and retain 
the attenttoo of the students ie shown by Table 14. 

<6ee Table 14 on page 22) 
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Th««e tabli?s a how that as tiM broadcaat proc««ded tha attention 
of the primary atodeate declined. During the firat five minutes of the 
broadcast 27 out of 49 (5S%) primary students spent the majority of 
the time listening to the broadcast whereas this number dropped to 15 
(31%) by the and of the program. The observer reported 25 of the children 
"not listening" during the second and third phasen of the broadcast 17 were 
reading! six were staring out the wlnd^. and three were whtsp«r||fg. 

Xhirlng the first five broadcasts ohly 23 students of 54 Intermediate 
students lUtened to the broadcast' the first five minutes of the radio pro- 
gram. During this time 27 students were reading, one staring Into space, 
and three were whispering. This figure changed to 39 the seeot.d five 
minutes and 32 the fiUial five minutes^ Inthe second 10 minutes, 16 stopped 
reading aind listened. Seven of t^ese 16. returned to reading the laet Ave 
minutes. Three students continued to whisper throughout the program. 

Table 14 reveals that the vast majority of Junior high stvidents, an 
average of 42 out of 50, and senior high students, an average of 30 out of 
36, listened to the broadcast throughout. Two of the Junior high students and 
and three senior Ugh students consistently wUspered whereas the others 
clsselAed as "not listening" by the observers were reading. 

In short, the radio program was generally successful In attraetiag 
the attention of the etud-Mts with the exception of the primary group. Even 
within thU group more children could have been paying attention to the broad- 
cast than recorded since it is possible to read and listen simultaneously. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

T«»t of hypothoi»» 

All tlurM» of the hypotkeaes underlying thla study were rejected 
according to indications of the data. 

Hypotheses 1> - 

The utUlaatloo of the radio as an Implementation . 

In teaching will have no appreciable Impact on 
teachers and students In the development of Interest, 
attitudes, and values. 

The data suggests that the broadcast generated an enormous amount 
of Interest generated among students sad teachers. The teachers Im- 
pressed with their opportunity to work with the students on language deficiencies 
by drawing upon material related to the broadcast. Students were stimulated 
to voluntarily participate In the discussions which not only enabled the teacher 
to give them Immediate help in self eapreselon but also gave the teacher a 
chance to ascertain the nature and degree of basic language deficiencies. As 
for the attitude and values of teachers and students, the anxiousness of both 
to contlaoe the program and the very positive Judgment of usefulness directly 
imply the radio had a great Impact on developing positive attitudes with regard 
to education and indirectly Inqdy there Is some realigansent of values as well. 
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Hjrpoth«0«a 2. 

Thare will b« ao slgnlflcaat dilfare&ee In attituda 
toward tha radio among atodeata based on grada 
laral. 

Thia hypothaaaa was atatiatleallf rejeetad at tha 
.05 laval of coofidanea. Tha atatlatical data aug- 
gaata tha primary and intarmadiata grada lavela 
had a more poaitiaa attitada toward the radio than 
the junior and senior high grada laaala, Howarar> 
on eloaar obaarvation as to the foUow-un activity 
based on teacher raspooaea and observer reports, 
a dUfarance anistad batwaan grada iavals in tha ra- 
ver as direction. It was found tha senior high and 
Junior high students engaged tha teacher days after 
tha broadcast. Tha latter finding is based on a firmer 
data source than the former. 



Hypothasas 3. 

Thera will be ao significant differaaca between the ex- 
perimental and control groups in attitude toward the 
radio in tha classroom satti^. 

This null hypothasas was rajactad at tha . 05 level of 
confldeaca between tha experimental group and control 
group by grade level. Tha control group of children in 
the primary classae did not view the radio as very use- 
ful in tha classroom as opposed to a vary favorable im- 
pression by tha axparlmantal group. In contradistiction 
tha axparlmantal group of high school stodants that had 
basn exposed to the broadcasts indicated a lees favoreble 
attitude than the control group that vrere responding to sa 
anticipated value. 



Achlavamant of Study ObJectivas 

Specific objectives of tha study ware to (IJ datarmina tha motiva- 
tional capability of tha radio whan used as a rsinforcsmsnt stimulus in the 
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clasaYoom sad (2) to dotonniao whotho* ov not tb« utiltMtloa of tho radio 
as an Implemant *n toachlng langnag* arts ia elfactivo in vadneiag Inagoago 
dofielaaolaa. 

The Btodf ati'oafly auggeata throoghout the entire data aar.lrala 
that the favorahle moilvattonal capaUUty of the radio aeroaa the entire 
apeetum of gradea la oaqaeatloaedt Thla data atrongly aaggeata tUa la 
troe for not onljr atuunta but the teschera.&a wsU< The Interaetl'^a between 
highly athnolated teaehera and highly atlmulated atadenta»althoogh tiaxneaaar- 
able. perLapa accounted for the lively dlaeuaalena reported by obaervera. 

The atody waa not able to addreaa itaelf to the aecond objective of 
the atudy. therefore* it la unknown to what entent. If at alli the radio waa 
hel^ul la reducing language deflcleneiea. It ia known the teacher waa able 
to work with the atodenta on word uaaga and aentanea atroetura within a 
friendly atmoapbere baeauae the dlaenaaleo centered around tha broadcaat 
which in turn waa of groat intareat to the atudent. The radio project had not 
been condnetad for a.auffielant period of tlmo to allow reaonablo meaaura> 
mant to be taken of the atudenta academic prograac beeauae of tho broadcaat. 

In briafi It may ba atated that baaed on tUa etudy the claaaroora radio 
la daflnltaly capable cf motlvatlag atodenta and teaebara and Ita atteetlvaaaaa 
ia radttciag Ungnage daflelaneiaa U unknown although there arc aubJecUvo 
reaacna to believe It may. 
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RecmmaadajgeB*. Baited on Iha ■todjr fiadlaga* 

1. *£b» radio projeot ahoald be eontlaued If at all poeatUe. 
The data otroo|^7 aaggeat beaaflta to the atodanta are 
eonfflderaUe. 

2. The project ata/I ahooid work very cloaely with the 
taachara In developtag progrtizn material to be broadeaat. 

3. The broadeaat time ahould be shorter for stodeata la the 
primary gradea. 

4. The effeetiveoeaa of the radio in aiding the claaaroom 

' teacher In reducing laagnage defieleaoea ahooid be eare- 
foUy atodled after one aeademlo year of broadcaatlag. 
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Student 




Form IR 


School 




Experimental 


Course or Class 






Teacher 






Date 







STUDENT OPINION SURVEY 

We are knteresterl In your opinion of the broadcast you have recently heard in this 
class. Please answer the question below by placing a check in the blanks of your 
choice. Your answers will not be shown to anyone- 



The radio program was; 



A. Good 



Extremely 


Moderately 


SllghUv 


Neither 


Slightly 


Moderately 


good 


good 


good 


good 

or 

bad 


bad 


bad 


1 

Extremely 

bad 

7 


2 

; bad 


3 


4 


5 


6 



B. Pleasant 


■ » 






• • 


Extremely 


Moderately 


SllghUy 


Neither 


Slightly 


Pleasant 


Pleasant 


Pleasant 


Pleasant 

oz 

Unpleasant 


Unpleasant 


1 

__ ^ ^ • 

Moderately 

T/npleasant 

6 


2 

■ 

Extremely 

Unpleasant 

7 


3 

unpleasant 


4 


5 



C. Interesting 




Extremely Moderately Slightly Neither Slightly Moderately 
1 2 i 4 5 6 




2 



Extremely > boring 
7 



D* Successful ; ; 


# 


1 


j 


; ; Unsuccessful 


"i 2 


3 


4 


5 6 


7 


The sounds were: 










A e Smooth ; ; 


t f 


f 


1 


; rough 


1 2 3 


4 “ 


5 


6 7 




B. Beautiful ; ; 


1 


9 


» s 


; ugly 


1 2 3 


4 


5 


6 7 




Os Sharp : 


1 


? 9 


9 _ 9 


dull 


1 2 3 

D. Colorful ; ; 


4 

S 


5 

1 1 


6 7 

1 — 


j colorless 


1 2 3 

E. Familiar ; ; 


4 

« > 

1 » 


5 

1 


6 7 

1 


; unfamiliar 


1 2 3 

F. Interesting ; ; 


4 

» 


5 

1 


6 7 

S 1 


; uninteresting 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 6 7 




Use of the radio in the classroom Is: 






Ae Valuable ; ; 


» 


1 


1 


; ; worthless 


1 2 


3 


4 ^ “ 


5 6 


^ 7 


Be Powerful ; ; 


» 


1 


1 


; : weak 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 6 


7 



C. Fair ; ; ; ! ; unfair 

1 2 '* 3 4 5 6 7 

D. Important ; ; ; ; ; i unimportant 

*1 2' 3 4 5 " 6' 7 ' 

E. Meaningful ; : ; _i ; ; i meaningless 

1 * '’2 ~‘3 4 5 6 7 
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* •» I K*nt ov «*• A ;.t;i '■> ■■ * * 

Zodleat^ your «igroomeiit or di^agroemont with tbo foUowUig atatomoata 

1. You would lUco to bear other radio programa like tUa oae: 

_ atroogly agree : 

agree 

^ uaeertala 

diaagree 

. atrongly diaagree 

2* Such broadeaata will be helpful ia your couraework for this aubjecti 

. atroogly agree 

agree 

y*vi - ;»<?.« =* r^^Inn^t or witii ^ ' ' . y * . 

uncertain 

diaagree 

. strongly diaagree 

.nr— V ^ 

3, Do you liat 4 )n to a radio outeide of class? 

tr. - — » . ^ ;r d ^ '\^Vn 'h^: ' 

If jrea , about how much rime per day? ' 

To what programa do you listen? 



eikiithm •bfsUekitt * ’ - ’ ^ ' 
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Observer^ 
School 



Form m R 
Ob, 

Number of studento In clasa 



Course or class^ 
Teache r 

Date 



CLASSROOM BEHAVIOR INVENTORY 
A, Instructlirns for broadcast by teacher: 

1, excelleat^^ ; good ; falr^ j poor ; no Instructions 

Zo Teacher appears 

extremely exc ite d ? enthusiastic ^^ ; 

3, Are the students paying attention to the Instructions? 

all are ; the majority ar e ; the majority are not i 

approx, no. of students talking ; 

approx, no. of students reading or v/riting ; 

approx, no. appearing disintereete d ; 

(staring out of window, looking bored, 
fidgeting, etc.) 

4, How many questions ware acked? ^ 

Sample of questions ar e: ■ . . 
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Page Two 

C- First five minutes the broadcast. 
!• Te.^cher reaction? 



2« Approximate number of students that spent the majority of the times 

Whisper lng_ 

Reading or writin g 

Other {fidgeting, sleeping, etc. \ 

Number of times teacher had to warn different students^^ 

5. Briefly describe clnss reaction to broadcast? p^aughter, seriousues 
puzislement, etc.) 



d, V/ere there any unusual incidents that occurred during the time 
span? Xf so, briefly descvibe. 





Page Three 



D* Second five minutes of broadcast, 

!• iipproxlmaio number of students that spent the majority of 
the time; 

Whispcrlng^^^ No, of different students from prevlouo 

five minute s^ 

Reading or v/rltlng^^^^^; No* of different students from 

previous five minutes 

Other (fidgeting, sleeping, cstc, 

2* Briefly describe any change in student reaction from first five minutes. 



3, Were there any unusual Incidents that occurred during the time 
span? If so, briefly describe 
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Pago Four 



ifl. Third five minutes of the broadcastt 

!• Approximate number cf students that spent the majority of the time? 
Whispering^ 



No. of different students from previous 
five minutes 



Reading or writing^ 



j No- of different st^idents from previous 
five minutes ^ 



Other {fidgetlo/'« sleeping, etc.)^ 



2, Briefly describe any change in student behavior from the last five 
minute period. 



3. Were there any vmusual incidents that occurred during this time 
span? U so, describe? 
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Page Five 



S Discussion 

!• Total number of students participated in the discussion vot untar 

2. Total number of different students that participated in the discussion 

volun^tarily. 

3. Total number of times the teacher called upon a non- volunteer. 

Briefly describe how these students answered? (Knowledgeably, 
apathetically, etc. ) 



4. Briefly describe the general interest the class had in the discussion? 



5. Did the teacher act as a stimulator? Briefly describe. 
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Page Six 



6, Briefly record the highlights of the discussion^ 



G> Observers assessnient 

Evaluate the effect of this broadcast with thLi parUca'iar class In terms 
of Its success in otlmmatlng the students to leam» Yxi short, do you think the 
experience was worth the student's limc» You may justify your answer with 
both general and specific impressions^ 
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EV^LUAnON OF WORKSHOP PROGRAM 
ENRiaiMENX THROUGH RADIO PROJECT 
D.C. PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



S«.ur<Uy, Jaauacy 6, 1968, a workshop was conductad by the D.C. Public 
Schorl’s Language Aru Progran la connection with a Htla HI Project 
arcltlad BurlchMnt Through Radio. Tha y«k,hos> iavolv«i 90 teachers, which 
included 79 fr« D.C. PubUc Schools. 8 from parochial echools. and 3 fro. 
KontgOMry County PubUc Schools In Maryland. Of the 79 teachers from D.C. 

Public Schools, 35 were elsMntaty takers, 28 from Junior high, and 15 were 
from senior high. 



The workshop was designed to yield useful Inforeatlon for developing and 
i-proving tha pilot classroc radio broadcasts of which tha Bnrlchsant Through 
Project was related. The workohop was held at Aserlcan University in 
to give the participants an opportunity to view the broadcast facaitiea. 
The workshop prograe. beginning at 9i00 A.M* and ending at 3:30 P.M., consisted 
. of the f ollowlog coaponents : 

;1. Orientation 

StatSMut end review of tho Rnrlchnent Through Radio project goals. 

2 s VidM Bhoving 



Rtoup discussion of olssOrooa broadcasts 

a. the role of the teacher 

b. techniques of pupil invelvasMnt 
Ct physlcel organisation of ell ssss'a 

fw^iSJrSJlS!*^'*^* •olutlons related to tha use of radio 



4. 



Rsplanatlon of A.U.'s broadcasting facilities 
project operates staff-wise. 



and how the radio 



5. Role playing by participants. 
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6. Croup discussions — guJdeliue preparation groups. 

Groups of 12 considered the following isiues: 

Wl)at are key words and/or phrases for encouraging pupil responses 
ro quest ua and Involx^ement in free discussion? 

2« What are specific activities that could be used as broadcast 
follov-ups? 

3. What are specific ways in which radio can be to reinforce 

ell curricular areas? 

4. What are some script ideas for futun: pfenning? 

8. tirtenlog to excerpts uf coning broadcasts and offering suggestions 
for their use» 



The folloving evaluation of the workshop was based on a three-page 
questionnaire attached to this reports 



Su ccess o f the Workahoj> 

Ail 90 (100%) of the participants rated the overall success of the work- 
shop as either extremely or moderately successful » Only one participant out 
of the 90 said he would not participate in such a workshop again* 



The najorlty of the teachers, as shown by Tabic 1, felt the program 
should have been held during the regular school dciy and release time given. 

TABLE 1 

Respopte of Ninety Teachers to ’ ’S hould the v /orkshop have b een held 
during regular school hours with re leas e tjLae ?” 



GRADE UtVEL 


YES 


NO . 


1\0 


TOTAL 


ElruCf. tnry 


23 (68)** 


11 (32) 


1 


33 


Junior high 


n (79) 


6 (21) 


0 


2ft 


Senior High 


7 (54) 


6 (76) 


2 


15 


♦Othero 


^ jm. . j 


3.C30)._ 


2 

I* ’ * * V 


12 




*non D.C. Public SchooJ Teacheta 
( ) » percent 
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Sui . ilM a )y I .h‘>vvf* ut/y 6'^'i- iht l»*;ji v/oni<l hisa 

pi£Ur fi?d tlif? ^>*2 fi?icl durjirig \}.k^ och<:i^>l hours, 

Kovvt^'.s , ?7 {.* sa5<3 th^y haw h^d tit bcc*n 

tlififint* I !t«* *'■•'* O It 1 0> ^ S • 



>l!y.oty*two pe/ccnt. of tho to^ichcis leU that the. sirucfure ano 
./ t:ion of the v or k shops that prirnarify cento red ari>\jnd part^ci- 
p^/ mvo;^ vemeat w'«s the be;5t approach to ime as Indicated by Tabi'^^i . 

Tah^e 2 

Teacher Agreo n iont by_Gr ade ’o ^ 

U eqt er < d A r pupd jPg jr 1 1 < ip^>>t 

iilY 5 ilY 5 £! 2 !?J?l 



Response 



1 

Grade Leve^ 


Yes 


i ~ " 

No 


Toia 


Ei^men^ry 




3; 9; 


J5 


Jfuplor Hlfjh 


26 :93! 




28 


SepSor Hi^]h 


__ ij5 _aooj__ 


p„-...„^. 


, 




i 0 J 83 


p J 


^ 


TOT.^ U 


8 3 92,' 


7 ■&• ! 

J 
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^^Nca Pubi/e Sf Tojihor^ 
« ^ # i a purcf nt 
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in reX^tiott to the total organ r^aiAon 93% of tlxo teachers found the pro^ 
gr/.m satlofictory which varied slightly by gsf^d^ l‘3ve! from their opinions 
-if the speo^ilc participant involvement as a f4>cai: point, Table 3 contains 
their ase/ssment of tho overall atru^Uure and organization of the project. 

Tabl^ 3 

Teacher Agreement by Gr ade yit h Th e Oyer» 

ail Struc ture a nd FoacU y. of th e Wor kshop 



Response 


Or# e Level 


Yes 


No 


ToU) 


y ?iin entary 


31 (89 


4 (11) 


35 


.'aa^>r Hijih 


.28 (100) 


0 


28 


iSe/ior High 


14 (93' 


1 (7%} _ 


15 


|c-her8^>' 


11 (92) 


1 , 


12 


' TOTAL 


' 84 (93) 


i f8) 


90 



Although thore wav a great deal of saUfifaotlcn with the workshops r 
as organli^ed, there wero suggestions for irnpiroving futures rmes. Thase 
auggeatlop/^ for Improvov ient are categorized bito thrcsc areat* for clarity 
purpose/* 

1. Organlcallou of tho worksliopy 

a Use children fur demoni^lrftUone 
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b. Have a longer workshop 




- 5 - 

c. Have available different material for different grade 
. ' . levels 

Include many subject areas 
e» Divide participants into smaller groups 
f. Give professional credit for participation 
g« Schedule different groups to visit the control room 
Divide the teachers on a grade level basis 
I, Provide for more teacher involvement 

2, Interpretation 

Allow more time for discussion of guidelines and tapes. 

b. Provide explanation by experts on available research. 

c. Distribute prior information on the workshops. 

d. Emphasize the objectives of the workshops. 

e. Make use of more concrete muterlals. 

f. More time for dicussion of tapes. 

3. FoUow-^up 

a. Hold such workshops rn jre frequently. 

b. Make group findings available to all. 

The above are the most frequent suggestlonr offered by the 90 
participants. Table 4 contains these auggestione by area and grade level. 
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able 4 -continued) 
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Tisa cher Evalv ^tlo n of Work shop) CcimpqnonU 

’ The 90 participants were asked to evaluate the four basic work*^ 
shop components which were IJrole playiivg, 4') dlscus&^on of video taper 
3) listening to excerptSi 4J ar.^ writing guide\tness The cofi'^^ break was 
included as one of the componants to inject a bit of humor, how>var, judg- 
ing from the responses the participants took the Inve^v^lgator net ou fly. 

The teachore were asked to Judge the usefulness of each of f.'ie basic 

components as shown In Table 5. 



Table 5 

Overall Teache v Rating o '. Usefulness of 'V'^ork- 
phop l^ro gram Compo n ents 



UsefulafcSfi 



Components 


. . Useful _ 


Uncertain or 
Not Useful 


Role Playing 


65 (Ti)* 


25 (28) 


Discussion of Video Tapes 


89 (99) 


1 (1) 


Dlstening to Excerpts 


79 (91) 


8 (95 


Writing Guidelines 


76 (86) 


12 (4) 


Coffee Break 


79 (9) 


e (9) 



^ ( ) e percent 
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AfiapecUon o£ Table 5 abowa al) the componeniP wet e judged U[?eful, how- 
ever, 25, or 2ar* of th- t^jachera did iiot think so vlth reBpeci to roh pla> 
ing. Tah£«i^ 6, 7, 8, and 9 shows the variation cu^ojigthe tea< hiii s based 
on grade lew! In tholr opinion of tho usefulness of ^ach compcuenl 

Tabu 6 



Usefulness 



CJrad^Ley^ 


1 Useful 


7 UiTceirtarin or 

1 


' Total 


EUnentary 


28 (80p 


L 7 i20) 


i 

35 

28 

15 

12 


J^’ilor HJrK j 


17 (61) 


[ n f39) 

M20J _ 


A nlor Hlph 


■ ' ' 'i 

2_2 (80) j 


1 

Qthera * j 


M67{_ J 


1J3 3) 


TOT A I. [ 


66 nz)' 


zidi) 


9 I) 



^ Non D, C. Public School 'feachtre 



Tubio 7 

Teacher Ratings on Usefulm sa of Oi^icussUn ol Video 
Tapes by Uradft Lbw 



UaaiuUeas 



G??ade Level 

E Umentar y 
Junior High 



Ueeiui 
.31197) 



28 (10^ 



Others 

,TOT^i7^ ' I 89 



Uot or 

iMX 


lt:,: 

1 


_1 


L... 


0 


j 




1 .. j 


1 


...i 1 





^Ib 

IS 

}b 

1 ? 

*90 
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Table 3 

Te ac her o^ ListeDlD ^ to Exc erpts 

b y Gra de Level 



Usefulncsn 



0 ado Level^ 


Useful 


Not Uaefal 


Tfjta?, 


Clerncntary 


29 (85) 


6(15) 


^s 


junior High 


24 (91) 


4 ( 9 ) 


28 


Senior High 


J5(100; 


0 


]b 


Others 


11 (92) 


1 (8) 


1 ?. 


TOTAL 





u 


.3.1711 111 



Table 9 

Teac her Rating of Usefulness of Wrjtla^ Guide*- 
tines by Cj rade ^ L 



Usefislnosfl 





Useful 


Uncertain or 




Elementary 


32 (91) _ 






Junior High 


23 (88) 




5 (12) 




Senior High 


n (73) 


4 f27) 




Others 


10 (63) 


2 (17) 




TOTAL 


76 


14 






99 



'I 
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■J in; 50 Indicate tha!; the parilcSpci.ti thought dlficusaloix 

ol vidoo uipes svern tht? most us‘>ful followed by Msleniog to exccu'pts* 
x-»rlttn5< guk'^Un^rx and role playing. In reJatfor to grads level the s^ixlor 
high tsiachin'd appeared to be the most ssc.tif ut.-;. wvth the total group of com- 
ponerts {'inowed by the junior high group. 

The teachers were also asked whether more time should havt been 
given to ch of the oomponcntSt as shown by Vable lO, 



Table 10 



Teac her Opinion as to AddLticna:. T iino 
Needed by Compo<^ opt 

Reaponflc 



Com|Mincnt 


Yea 




_ 


Role Playfng 


32 (33} 




b^ {hZ^ 


85 


J 3 1 sc w s ion ^of Vi d cj^ Tape 


51 (57) 


M :-Ci! 


89 


'•/rlting GtodnUnes 


66 iVi) 


/"•’i 

w I ‘ f 


. 90 



rhix majority of particSpaots 'nil thxt m^r j U xviJ sliouid hax o L^ea given 
t> the discussion of the video tapes and Ustc»u to :h*\ vh« :eis^ 

no addltbjoa?^ time should have been given <c> ^h* of guidelires iini roh 

p aylng 



I nation of X^.ihle 11 reveals th:»,t r\’^r, p- I'k.; schools \vtr<' the 
leaders arcong those that thought mart* Uno. s d > i-.o b n :U?ioU"l t * <’u 
tbscussion of the vldtro tapes, Llr.tomng to <\.'Ct pic dr^sv thi h\gK,uJt per- 
centage of trrehere in all four group‘d ^hat ua.' ri' cta^v- ih^aU! have boon allowed 
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groups and lUe majority of tho senior hi^,h and non pubUc ; 

school teacherr. ^53%^ 

Conc iluBions and /^yrorn^. r y 

Tho workshop was vl*;wed very ef'fs^ctU e by the D C Puldic Schoe;.^ 
r^*a<:hi‘rs of a\] grado levots ar. v/fti as by Iho r«>n public schoor Th«s;5 parU^ 
clpanlo Aflt such workshops shouirl be giv^Ji during ^regular hC' -J houvs %vith 
release Ume for teachere to aitend^ Thert* sJ indci be more of such workshops 
the opliiion ol the participant f. ;?nd they should iong<:r 

Th't tuachers happy v:ilh the ovec.^.^ aU^uctut ? :t i>> vatf ,.n 

.>* tbt v.jvr I: jhops and fhugtifh^? *rh >. xA r.rp u ^ h.r pa»<i 

was a good one U\ fact, a numbur tho>ight liit l^^.u hor iiwuiv.‘mcnt &h >^i d :i?l\ e 
been incrcadc?d . Ahhougb the UAai r;roup wa > a^Uefied '.’suih thu tfvuva t pr ;gr,nn 
they did uff-r suggestions for improvement- /.irtonjT (he most imp. u cant 3ug 
gosUons 7..^re.. IJ t<t use thitdr*^a m Ih*^ cUn ^ d^vitlr parl.iopcnts 

into smell groups and in accordsjice with grad* J»-vr’ inters ?t 3" oirdribuu 
prior information on the workshops, and d* ru^ke iind.tpjs of the 3 j»u' 1 'I -'l oups 

to all. 



Wi'li reg?^r<Is to I he c orap j-irntd or dr-i >jon^ of llu v t.h« 

o.cccrpts pre sented for futur»^ i\st v.sr- by far tlie n- >> !s»j\j ;w.u 

^'tmulatlug in hut thp yarfit n ^ic tnn^‘ d bi t n 

lab!i; IJ f.o )*U' ‘ 





eacher Opinion as to Additional Time Needed by C5*ade i#eveJi and Component 
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devoted to this. On the other end of the continuum they did not think 
that role playing was as useful as the other three activities. This 
cannot be Interpreted that role playing should not be Included in 
future workshops because the questionnaire did not contain an item 
asking specifically whether or not such a component should be Involved 
In short the formulation and execution of the workshops were 
certainly in the right direction. Future workshops should operate 
from the same foundations but Incorporate into their designs come of 
the more pertinent recommendations advanced by participants of the 
Enrichment through Radio Program, 
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